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’  ,  f  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  J 

*  ♦  "•  t  i  f 

AS,  in  our  laft  Number,  we  introduced  our  pbferyations  on 
^  Dr.  SmitU^s  Eflays  by  a  note  from  his  edjtors,  fo  in  this 
we  lhall  preface  our  continuation  by  fome  remarks  of  his  judi¬ 
cious  and  elegwt  critic  as  well  as  biographer,  ProfelTor  Dugald 

Stewart:  -  -  — .  -  —  ■  r' 

*  When;  in  fneh  a  period  of  focicty  as  that  in  which  we  live,  we 
:om^fb  bar  intelleflual  acquirements,  our  opinions,  manhen,  and 
nlKtudohs,  with  thofe  which  prevail  among  rude  tribes,  it~  cannot 
ail  to  occur  to  us  as  an'hitereUng  qoeftion,  by  what  gradual  fteps 
lietranfidoQ  has  been  made  from  the  firft  iimple  efforts  of  uncid- 
i^od  nature,  to  a  ftate  of  things  fo  wouderfully  artificial  and  com- 
i'katod.  M^ence  has  arifen  that  fyffemadcal  l^auty  which  we  ad¬ 
mire  in  tbu  ftrudore  of  a  culdvated  language;  that  analogy  which 
30S  through  the  mixdire  of  languages  ipoken  by  .  the  ipofl  remote 
od  unconncAed  nations  ;  and  thole  peculiafides  by  which  they  are 
^  diKnguilhed'  froM  each  bdier  ?  Whence  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
fciences,  and  of  the  different  arts ;  and  by  what  chain  has  tHe 
been  led  from  their  firft  rudiments  to  their  laft  and  moft  refined 
Bprovements  ?•— But  when  we  would  trace  this  progiefe,  we 
^ find  that  there  is  a  want  of  direct  evidence;  fo  that  we  are  oft^n  . 
^<lsr  the  neoeffity  of  fiqiplying  the  place  of  fzSt  by  theory  or  cofi* 
and.  of  confidering  in  what  m^er  men  are  likely  to  hawe 
^^ded,  ^m  the  principles  of  their,  nature^  aad  the  circamftancet 
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of  their  external  fituation/— •  The  mathematical  fciences,  both 
pure  and  mixed,  afford,  in  many  of  their  branches,  very  favourable 
lubjefts  for  this  fpecies  of  philofophical  inveftigation ;  and  a  very 
competent  judge,  M,  d’Alembert,  has  recommended  this  arrange- 
ment  of  their  elementary  principles,  which  is  founded  on  the  na- 
tural  fucceflion  of  inventions  and  difeoveries,  as  the  beff  adapted  for 
interelling  the  curiofity,  and  exercifing  the  genius,  of  fludents.  The  I 
fame  author  points  out,  as  a  model,'  a  paffage  in  Montucla’s  Hidoryl 
of  Mathematics,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  gradual 
progrefs  of  philofophical  fpeculation,  from  the  firft  conclufions  fug. 
gefted  by  a  general  furvey  of  the  heavens,  to  the  dodrines  of  Co. 
pernicus.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  a  theoretical  hiffory  of 
this  very  fcience,  ailronomy,.  in  which  we  have,  perhaps,  a  better 
opportunity  than  in  any  other  inilance  whatever,  of  comparing  the 
natural  advances  of  the  mind  with  the  aCiual  fucceflion  of  hypothe¬ 
tical  fyftems,  was  one  of  Mr.  Smith’s  earlieft  compofitions,  andb 
one  of  the  very  fmall  number  of  his  manuferipts  which  he  did  not 
deftroy  before  his  death/ 

It  is  the  treatife  here  referred  to  that  is  now  before  us; 
-where  Mr. 'Smith,  in  compliance  with  that  ftrong  defire  which 
conftantly  directed  his  refearches  of  inquiring  into  the  progrefs 
of  the  human  mind,  and  not  the  principles  which  have,  dire^td 
its  improvem^ts,  has  made  choice  of  the.hiftory  of  aftronomj, 
the  fubjeft  thalt,  agreeably  to  the  remark  juft  quoted,  affbra 
the  beft  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  inveftigation.  It  muff  nej 
be  fuppofed,  however,  that  we  are  to  find  here  a  complete  bLl 
tory  of  aftronomy,  with  an  accurate  detail  of  Ml  the  circuniJ 
ftances  that  excite  the  curiofity  of  an  adept  in  that  fcience.  I 
is,  as  its  title  bears,  fuch  a  hiftory  of  aftrbnomy  as  may  fenJ 
to  illuftrate  the  principles  which  lead  and  diredt  our  philofJ 
phical  inquiries;  and  it  refpedfs  particularly  the  fucceiTionJ 
aftronomical  fyftems  or  hypothefes.  Thefc  fyftems  are  d 
plained,  indeed,  with  very  confiderable  minutenefs,  and  wM 
remarkable  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity,  fo-^as  to  place  before  til 
imagination  the  different  phenomena,  and  their  explanatioii 
with  more  livelinefs  and  precifion  than  perhaps  has  ever  bctl 
done  before,  without  the  afliftance  of  diagrams.  It  is  iwj 
however,  as  we  deferibed  before,  on  account  of  the  aftroJ 
xnical  detail,  fo  much  as  on  account  of  the  application  of  4 
derail  to  illuftrate  certain  general  principles,  that  this  fhort  fl 
curious  effay  is  chiefly  valuable.  Mr.  Smith  confiders 
'  fophy  as  an  art  by  which  men  feek  to  connedt  the  phenofRj 
of  nature  in  their  minds,  and  the  fyftems  of  aftronomy  as  m 
branch  of  this  art  that  is  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  J 
-heavens.'  With  this  view  he  begins  by  confidering  the  tc* 
tions  of  wonder  and  furprife,  it  being,  as  he  alledge?,  thefl 
fire  of  efciiping  from  a  certain  uneafy  ftke  occafioned  by  4 
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thefe  emotions,  which  gives  rife  to  philofophy,  and  to  the  inven- 
tfbn  of  theory.  ^  Let  us  hear  him  explain  his  notions  on  this 
fubje^l  in  his  own  words^  as  in  the  following  paflages,' where  he 
difplays  fo  much  both  of  ingenuity  and  of  eloquence : 

«  When  two  objefts,  however  unlike,  have  often  been  obferved  to 
follow  each  other,  and  have  conftantly  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes  in  that  order,  they  come  to  be  fo  connefled  together  in  the 
.fancy#  that  the  idea  of  the  one  feems,  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  op 
and  introduce  that  of  the  other.  If  the  objedls  are  ftill  obferved  to 
fucceed  each  other  as  before,  this  connexion,  or,  as  it  has^  boea 
called,  this  alTociation  of  their  ideas,  becomes  ftrifter  and  ilri&ert 
and  the  habit  of  the  imagination  to  pafs  from  the  conception  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other,  grows  more  and  more  rivetted  and  con¬ 
firmed.  As  its  ideas  move  more  rapidly  than  external  objeAs,  it  is 
continually  running  before  them#  and  therefore  anticipates,  before  it 
happens,  every  event  which  falls  out  according  *  to  .this  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  When  objeds  fucceed  each  other  in  the  fame  train 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  imagination  have  thus  been  accuftomed  to 
move,  and  in  which,  though  not  condudted  by  that  chain  of  events 
prefented  to  the  fenfes,  they  have  acquired  a  tendency  to  go  on. .of 
their  own  accord,  fuch  objeds  appear  all  clofely  conneded  with  one 
another,  and  the  thought  glides  eaiily  along  them,  without  effortv 
and  without  interruption.  They  fall  in  with  the  natural  career  of 
the  imagination ;  and  as  the^  ideas  which  reprefented  fuch  a  train  of 
things  would  feem  all  mutually  to  introduce  each  other,  every  laft 
thought  to  be  called  up  by  the  foregoing,  and  to  call  up  the  fucceed^ 
ing;  fo  when  the  objeds  themfelves  occur,  every '  lall  event  feemvi 
in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  introduced  by  the  foregoing,  and  to  in^ 
troduce  the  fucceeding.  There  is  no  break,  no  ftop,  no  gap,  no  in¬ 
terval.  The  ideas  excited  by  fo  coherent  a  chain  of  things  feem,  as 
it  were,  to  float  through  the  min^  of  their  own. accord,  without  obiig- 
!  ing  it  to  exert  itfelf,  or  to  make  any  effort  in  order  to  pafs  from  one 
of  them  to  another. 

*  But  if  this  cullomary  connexion  be  interrupted,  if  one  or  more 
objeds  appear  in  an  order  quite  different  from  that  to  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accullomed,  and  for  which  it  is  prepared,  the 
contrary  of  all  this  happens.  We  are  at  firll  furprifed  by  the  unex- 
peftednefs  of  the  new.appearance,  and  when  that  momentary  emotion 
h  over,  we  ftill  wonder  how  it  came  to  occur  in  that  place.  The 
imagination  no  longer  feels  the  ufual  facility  of  palling  from  the  event 
H^hich  goes  before  to  that  which  comes  after,  it  is  an  order  or  law 
of  fucceflion  to  which  if  has  not  been  accuftomed,  and  which  it 
dierefore  finds  fome  difficulty  in  following,  or  in  attending  to.  The 
^cyis  flopped  and  interrupted  in  that  natural  movement  or  career, 
^cording  to  which  it  was  proceeding.  Thofe  two  events  feem  to 
feRd  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  {  it  endeavours  to  bring  them  10- 
but  they  ref  ufe  to  unite;  and  it  feels,  or  imagines  it  feels, 
like  a  gap  or  interval  betwixt  them.  It  naturally  hefi- 
andj  as  it  were#  paufes  upon  the  brink  of  this  interval;  it 
■  X  ^  endeavours 
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^t)dl^V6ars  to  find  out  fomething  which  may  fill  up  the  gap, 
which)  like  a  bridge,  may  fo  Tar  at  lead  unite  thole  feemingly 
diftant  objeds*  as  to  render  the  palTage  of  the  thought  betwixt  them 
fmooth,  and  natural,  and  eafy.  The  fuppofition  of  a  chain  of  inter 
mediate,  though  invilible,  events,  which  fucceed  each  other  in  ; 
train  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the  imagination  has  been  accufiomed  to 
move,  and  which  link  together  thofe  two  disjointed  appearances, 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  imagination  can  fill  up  this  ihterval, 
is  th^  only  bridge  which,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  can  fmooth  its  paflage 
'  A’om  the  one  to  the  other#  Thus,  when  we  obfenre  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  iron,  in  confequence  of  that  of  the  loadftone,  we  gaze 
and  helitate,  and  feel  a  want  of  connexion  betwixt  two  events 
which  follow  one  another  in  fo  unufual  a  train.  But  when,  with 
Dcs  Cartes,  we  imagine  certain  invifible  effluvia  to  circulate  around 
one  of  them,  and  by  their  repeated  impulfes  to  impel  the  other,  both 
to  move  towards  it,  and  to  follow  its  motion,  we  fill  up  the  interval 
betwixt  them,  WO  join  them  together  by  a  fort  of  bridge,  and  thus  take 
off  that  hefitatibn  and  difficulty  which  the  imagination  felt  in  pafling 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  That  the  iron  mould  move  after  the 
loadftone  feems,  upon  this  hypothefis,  in  feme  meafure’  according  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of ‘things.  Motion  after  impulfe  is  an  ordered 
faccelEoti  with  which  of  all  things  we  are  the  moft  familikr.  Two 
objeQs  which  are  fo  conneAed,  ieem  no  longer  to  be  disjoined,  and 
the  imagination  flows  fmootbly  and  eafily  along  them. 

*  That  the  imagination  feels  a  real  difficulty  in  paffing  along  two 
events  which  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon  order  may  be 
confirmed  by  many  obvious  obfervations#  If  it  attempts  to  attend 
beyond  a  certain  time  to  a  long  ferie^  of  this  kind,  the  continual 
cfiForts  it  is  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  pafs  from  one  objeA  to 
another,  and-  thus  follow  the  progrefs^  of  the  fu^eflion,  foon 
fatigue  it,  and  if  repeated  too  often,  diforder  and  disjoint  its  whole 
frame.  It  is  thus  that  too  feveie  an  application  to  fiudy  fometimes 
brings  on  lunacy  and  frenzy,  in  thofe  Cfpecially  who  are  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  but  whofe  imaginations,  from  bHng  too  late  in  ap¬ 
plying,  have  not  got  thofe  habits  which  difpofe  them  to  follow  eafiiy 
the  reafonings'in  the  abftraA  fciences.  Every  flep  of  a  demonftra- 
tibn,  which  to  an  old  praAitioner  is  quite  natural  and  eafy,  requires 
from  them  the  moft  intenfe  application  of  thought.  Spurred  on, 
however,  either  by  ambition,  or  by  admiration  for  the  fubjcA,  they 
ftill  continue  till  they  become,  firft  confufed,  then  giddy,  and  at  lalt 
diftraAed.  Could  we  conceive  a  perfon,  of  the  foundeft  judgment, 
who  had  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  whofe  imagination  had  acquired 
thofe  habits,  and  that  mold,  which  the  Conftitution  of  things  in  this 
world  neccfiarily  imprefs  upon  it,  to  be  all  at  once  tfanfflorted  alive 
to  feme  other  planet,  where  nature  Vts  ^vertied  by  laws  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  firom  thofe  which  take  place  hefeV  be  would  be  continuaHy 
obliged  to  attend  to  evertts,  which  ixfdft  h>' him  aljppear  in  the'h^^^ 
degree  jarring,  irregular,*  atid  difobrdrtBt>' he  Would  foon  feel  tbi 
feme  confufion  and  ^ddinbfe  begin  tb  ^me  hpofi  hfan,  which  would 
at  laft  tad  in  the  fame  manner,  ^mlunacy  and  diftraAion,  Neither, 
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to  produce  this  effect,  is  it  neceiTary  that  the  objcds  (hould  be  either 
great  or  intcrefting,  or  even  uncommon,  in  tbemfelves.  It  is 
cient  that  they  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon  order.  Let  any 
one  attempt  to  look  over  even  a  game  of  cards,  and  to  attend  parti¬ 
cularly  to  every  (ingle  ilroke,  and  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  the; 
nature  and  rules  of  the  game ;  that  is,  with  the  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  fucceflion  of  the  cards ;  he  will  foon  feel  the  fame  confum>a 
and  giddiaefs  begin  to  come  upon  him,  which,  were  it  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  days  and  months,  would  end  in  the  fame  manner,  in  lunacy 
and  diftradtion.  But  if  the  mind  be  thus  thrown  into  the  moil  vio-' 
lent  dlforder,  when  it  attends  to  a  long  fcrics  of  events  which  fol¬ 
low  one  another  in  an  uncommon  train,  it  mull  feel  fome  degree  of 
the  fame  difofder,  when  it  obferves  even  a  Angle  event  fall  out  in  this 
unufual  manner ;  for  the  violent  diforder  can  arife  from  nothing  bu( 
the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  fmaller  uneafinefs. 

•  PKilofophy  is  the  fcience  of  the  connecting  principles  of  nature* 
Nature,  after  the  largeft  experience  that  common  obfervation  can 
Require,  feems  to  abound  with  events  which  appear  folitary  and  in¬ 
coherent  with  all  that  go  before  them,  which  therefore  difturb  the 
eafy  movement  of  the  imagination :  which  make  its  ideas  fucceed 
each  other,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  irregular  ftarts  and  fallies ;  and 
which  thus  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  introduce  thofe  confuAons  and 
diftradtions  we  formerly  mentioned.  Philofophy,  by  reprefenting 
the  invifible  chains  which  bind  together  all  thefe  disjointed  objedts, 
endeavours  to  introduce  order  into  this  chaos  of  jarring  and  dif- 
cordant  appearances,  to  allay  this  tumult  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
rcftorc  it,  when  it  furveys  the  great  revolutions  of  the  univerfe,  to  that 
tone  of  tranquillity  and  compofure,  which  is  both  moft  agreeable  in 
itfclf,  and  moll  fuitable  to  its  nature.  Philofophy,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  arts  which  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  whofe  theory  and  hiftory,  upon  that  account,  fall  pro¬ 
perly  writhin  the  circumference  of  our  fubjedl.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
trace  it,  from  its  firll  origin,  up  to  that  fummit  of  perfedlion  to  which 
it  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  have  arrived,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  has 
equally  been  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  in  almod  all  former  times.  It 
is  the  moft  fublime  of  all  the  agreeable  arts,  and  its  revolutions  have 
been  the  greateft,  the  moft  frequent,  and  the  moft  diftinguilhed,  of 
all  thofe  that  have  happened  in  the  literary  world.  Its  hiitory,  there¬ 
fore,  muft,  upon  all  accounts,  be  the  moft  entertaining  and  the 
ioftrudive,’ 

Such  are  our  author’s  general  principles,  by  which  he  pro- 
pofes  to  explain  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy.  It  may  be  obferved,  ip  the  paflage  lad  quoted,  that  his 
views  concerning  this  theoretical  hiftory,  were  very  extenfive  i 
and  that  what  we  have  now  before  us  is  only  a  fmall  part  of  a 
vaft  work,  on  the  progrefs  of  human  knowledge,  which  our 
author  had  planned  at  the  early  period  when  the  hiftory  of 
aftronomy  was  begun  s  and  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  join 
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with  us  in  regretting,  from  the  excellence  of  this  fpecimen,  that 
the  whole  has  not. been  completed. 

•  In  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to  aftronomy,  he  be¬ 
gins  with  the  moft  ancient  fyftem  of  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge,  the  Concentric  Spheres  of  Eudoxus,  and  (hews  that  it 
was  an  artifice  for  conned^ing  together  the  celeftial  appearances 
fuited  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  both  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  heavens,  that  was  unavoidable  in  that  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  fociety.  After  deferibing  that  fyftem  with  great  ele- 
gance  and  perfpicuity,  he  remarks, 

^  This  is  the  fyftcip  of  Concentric  Spheres,  the  firft  regular  fyftem 
of  aftronomy  which  the  world  beheld,  as  it  was  taueht  in  the  Italian 
fchool,  before  Ariftotle  and  his  two  cotemporary  [milofophers,  Hu. 
doxg?  and  Callippus,  had  given  it  all  the  perfedlion  which  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  Though  rude  and  inartificial,  it  is  capable  of 
connefting  together,  in  the  imagination,  the  grandefi  and  the  moft 
feemingly  disjointed  appearances  in  the  heavens.  The  motions  of 
the  moft  remarkable  pbjeds  in  the  celeftial  regions,  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  the  fixed  ftars,  are  fufficiently  conneifled  with  one  ano- 
ther  by  this  bypothefis.  The  eclipfes  of  thefe  two  great  luminaries 
are,  though  not  fo  eafily  calculated,  as  eafily  explained,  upon  this 
ancient,  as  upon  the  modern  fyftem.  When  thefe  early  philofophers 
explained  to  their  difciples  the  very  fimple  caufes  of  thofe  dreadful 
phenomena,  it  was  under  the  feal  of  the  moft  facred  fecrecy,  ttiac 
they  might  avoid  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  not  incur  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  impiety,  when  they  thus  took  from  the  gods  the  diredicn  of  I 
thofe  eyepis,  which  were  apprehended  to  be  the  moft  terrible  tokens 
of  their  impending  vengeance.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
confequent  changes  of  the  feafons,  the  viciffitudes  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  different  lengths  of  both  days  and  nights,  in  the  different 
feafons,  correfpond  too,  pretty  exaftly,  with  this  ancient  doftrinc, . 
And  if  there  had  been  no  other  bodies  difpoverable  in  the  heavens 
befides  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  ftars,  this  old  hypothefis 
might  have  flood  the  exaipination  of  all.  ages,  and  have  gone  down 
triumphant  to  the  remoteft  pofterity.’ 

Mr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  (hew  how  fqbfeauent  obferva-* 
tions  and  reafonings,  in  proportion  as  new  dilcoveries  wer^ 
made,  obliged  the  aftronomers  to  add  more  fpheres  to  that 
fyitem,  being  (liil  willing  to  admit, only  the  molt  familiar  and 
moft  Ample  motions,  viz.  thofe  (hat  were  cifpular  and  uniform, 
till  Callippus,  a  little  after  the  time  ,of  Eudoxus,  increafed  the 
number  of  the  folid  cryftaljine  fphere$  fropi  27  (o  34,'  and 
Ariftotle  at  laft  to  56. 

A  *  • 

'  *  This  fyftem,'  fays  Mr.  Smithy  ^  had  now  become  as  intricate 
smd  complex  as  the  appearances  themfelves^  Which  it  had  been  in¬ 
vented  to  render  uniform  and  coherent.  The  imagination,  there- 
found  itfelf  but  little  relieved  from  that  embarrafiment,  into 
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which  thofc  appearances  had  thrown  it,  by  fo  perplexed  an  account 
of  things.  Another  fyftem,  for  this  reaibn,  not  long  after  the  days 
of  Ariitotle,  was  invented  by  Apollonius,  which  was  afterwards 
perfeAed  by  Hipparchus,  and  has  fince  been  delivered  down  to  us 
by  Ptolemy,  the  more  artificial  fyftem  of  Eccentric  Spheres  and 
gpicyclcs. 

*  In  this  fyftem,  they  firft  diftingulfhed  betwixt  the  real  and  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thefe,  they  obferved,  upon 
account  of  their  immenfe  diftance,  muft  neceflarily  appear  to  revolve 
in  circles  concentric  with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  with  one  ano¬ 
ther:  but  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  certain  that  they  really  revolve 
in  fuch  circles,  fince,  though  they  did  not,  they  would  ftill  have  the 
fame  appearance.  By  fuppofing,  therefore,  that  the  fun  and  the 
other  planets  revolved  in  circles,  whofe  centres  were  very  diftant 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  that  confequenily,  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  revolution,  they  muft  fometimes  approach  nearer,  and  fonie- 
times  recede  further  from  it,  and  muft,  therefore,  to  its  inhabitants, 
appear  to  move  fafter  in  the  one  cafe,  and  ftower  in  the  other,  thofe 
philofophers  imagined  they  could  account  for  the  apparently  unequal 
velocities  of  all  thofe  bodies.’ 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  II.  A  P^iew  of  the  Caufes  and  Progrefs  of  the  French  Re^ 
volution.  By  John  Moore^  M.  D.  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  IO54. 
8vo.  Robinfons.  London,  1795. 

f  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number.  ] 

jN  the  general  charafter  which  we  gave  of  this  publi- 
■**  cation,  and  of  the  author,  in  our  Number  for  September 
lafti  we  affirmed,  that  ‘  he  is  always  at  great  pains  to  collect 
‘  jokes,  which,  it  would  appear,  he  keeps  by  him  in  a  memo- 
‘  randum-book — that  we  meet  with  many  jefts,  or  pleafant 
‘  ftories,  not  always  new,  but  generally  aptly  introduced ; 
‘  though  his  defire  of  being  thought  a  man  of  wit  and  humour, 
‘  which  is  not,  by  any  means,  his  forte,  fometimes  carries  him 
‘  into  laboured  aifFedlations;  and,  at  others,  into  levities  very 
‘  uncongenial  with  the  general  tone  or  emotion  that  the  fubjeft 
‘of  his  obfervations  is  naturally  fitted  to  infpire.’~We  pro¬ 
ceed,  by  a  few  examples,  to  illiiftrate  the  juftnefs  of  this  and 
other  ftridlures  on  the  prefent  production  of  this  de;fterous  and 

pop^r  writer.  m  \  . 

French  king  was  induced  to^fubftitute  a  new  court  in 
ro(^  of  the  refraCtory  parliament  of  Paris.  His  maiefty,  ad- 
dreilbg  this  court,  faid,  ^  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the 

X  4  ‘  ^  new 
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*  new  inftitution  would>  upon  the  whole,  contribute  to  the 
*■  good  and-profperity  of  the’ nation  at  large.’ — Dr.  Moore  oh- 
ferves,  that  *  if  bis  majefty  believed  that  this  laft  obfervation 

*  would  have  made  tbofe  to  whom  it  was  addreffed  fatisiied  with 
a  meafurc  which  was  evidently  hurtful  to  their  own  particu* 

*■  lar  intereft  and  importance,  he  muft  alfo  have  thought  them 

*  more  difinterefted  and  virtuous  than  mankind  in  general,  or 

*  even  than  that  clafs  whofe  peculiar  duty  and  profeffion  it  is  to 

*  explain  law  and  .adminifter  juftice,  are  fuppofed  to  be,’  Vol.I, 
p.  81. — Lawyers  of  all  countries  are  common,. and  ii^eedfair 
enough  game  to  wits  and  fatirifts ;  but  in  this  dry  joke  of  out 
author’s  there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  thing  fparklingi 
it  is  rather  fiat  and  infipid.—'We  find  him,  in  like  manner,  in 
different  parts  of  bis  book,  attempting  to  extrad  jokes  from  the 
jnefficacy  of  the  clerical  labours,  and  from  an  ufe  of  the  folemn 
ftyle  of  fermons,  and  of  the  facred  feriptures,  p.  34,  parag.  i, 
Vol.  I.  "Vol.  II.  p.  148,  parag.  a.— -The  theatre,  too,  he  calli 
to  his  aid,  for  accomplifhing  bis  work  of  humour :  *•  The  Arch- 

*  bifhop  [of  ThouloufeJ  feems,  in  point  of  courage,  to  have 

*  been  fuch  a  minifter  as  Ancient  PJftol  was  a  foldier— fierce 

*  and  fwaggering  to  a  yielding  foe,  but  ready  to  fiy  from  a  Bar- 

*  bary  hen,  if  her  feather t  turn  back  in  any  Jbew  -of  rejifeandy 
Vol.  I.  p.  93.— The  friends  and  admirers  of  M.  Necker,  of 
which  he  bad  a  great  number,  never  ceafed  alTerting,  *  that 

there  was  only  one  man  in  France  capable  of  re-emblifhing 

*  the  finances  and  tranquillity  of  France,  and  [that]  M.  Necker 

*  was  that  man.’  On  this  Dr.  Moore  obferves,  that  the 

*  condud  of  Mr.  Necker’s  fucceflbrs  did  not  prove  ^at  the  firit 

*  claufe  of  this  afiertion  was  falfe ;  nor  did  his  own  conduff, 

*  after  he  was  re-inftated  in  bis  office,  prove  that  the  laft  claufe 

*  was  true,’  Vol.  I.  p.  10a.  -Thisi  review  of  claufes  \%  mighty 
ftifF  and  ftudied. — In  likeimanner  we  find  the  Dodtor- labouring 
after  wit  Vol.  I.  p.  247:  *  .The' French-  populace,  hitherto, 


^  had  been  as  nxuch  accuftomed  to  applaud  their  king,  what- 
1  ever  his  charadker  was,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  to  wor- 
(hip  whatever  the  priefts  prefented  to  them,  whether  in  the 

*  form  of  a  crocodile  or.  a  calf  ‘  The  committee  recom* 

*  mended,  -  that  the  aflTembly  fltould  publifh  a  foleihn  declara* 
t  tion  of  their  entirely  difapproving  of- the  unlawful  praidice  of 

*  refufing  to  pay  taxes  and  rents,  'and  advifing  all  perfons  con- 
^  cerned,  to  pay  them  regularly  for  the  future. It  is  fur* 


This  is  an  nnh^py  comparif^.  The  Egyptl^  did  not  worjhip 
animailit  nor  vegetabTes,  through  meris^cuftbiq  or  finjadity  but,  eVff 
as  Hfilrkios  dd  at  this' ‘day, ’as  difplayinlg  the.wifdom,  power,  and  be- 
pcfieoaflCt  sP the  All-Wiling' Mind.'  ‘  J  ^ 

•  '  f<i  ‘  prifingi’ 
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<  priltng,*  fays  our  author,  ‘  that  this  committee— > did  not 

<  recommend,  at  the  fame  time,  a  folemn  proclamation  againft 

Vol.  I.  p.  387,  parag. 


*  the  Hnlawful  pra^ice  of  fornication^ 

This  is  perfectly  in  the  ftyle  of  the  DcxSlor’s  jokes. 

Mirabeau,  on  a  certain  occafion,  made  an  aiTertion  ttat  was 
difproved  by  fubfequent  events.  About  this  tinte,  a  deputation 
from  the  commune  of  Paris  declared  that  they  were .  filled  with 
fentiments  of  refpedi  for  the  National  AfTembly,  and  defirous  of 
opportunities  of  (hewing  their  obedience'to  it.’— Thofe  af- 
(  furances,*  fays  Dr.  Moore,  *  were  afterwards  made  good  in 
<  the  fame  manner  as  the  aflertion  of  Mirabeau,’  Vol.  11.  p.  60s 
prag.  1.  '  ^ 

.  We  could  point  out  many  inftances  in  which  Dr.  Moore 
bunts  for  jokes,  on  occafions  calculated  to  infpire  far  different 
emotions  from  thofe  of  levity  or  mirth,  as  in  Vol.  I.  p.  268; 
Vol.  II.  p.  71,  &c.  &c.  But  we  have  already  infiffed  too 
much  on  the  Do£for’s  affedfation  of  jetting — only,  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  latt  mentioned,  we  recommend  to  the  Dodfor  to 
re*confider  the  juttnefs  of  his  own  criticifm  in  p.  255,  Vol.  I. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  charadterittic  of  the  French  more  than  of  any 
?  other  nation  to  blend  fentiments  of  gaiety  with  thole  of  atro- 

*  city,  although  every  idea  belonging  to  the  latter  ought  to  ex- 

*  dude  all  tendency  to  the  former.  Inttances  of  this  unnatural 
‘  mixture  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  writings'of  Voltaire.’ 

In  our  general  review  of  Dr.  Moore’s  charadfer  as  an  author, 
in  our  Number  for  September  latt,  we  had  occafton  to  remark 
his  prudential  management  of  parties  and  individual  charac- 

*  ters)  infomuch  that  he  makes  a  great  many  remarks  and  flric- 

*  tures  on  the  condudl  and  charaders  of  all while,  by  the  dex- 
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*  A  minifter  mutt  either  adapt  bis  meafures  to  the  public 

*  opinion,  or,  which  is  a  more  difficult  talk,  and  requires  very 
^  uncommon  talents  to  accomplifb,  he  mutt  turn  round  the  pub- 

*  lie  opinion  in  favour  of  his  meafures — which  tafk,  difficult  as 
^  it  is,  has  fometimes  been  performed  with  infinite  ability  and 

addrefs,’  Vol.  I.  p.  91.  Tlisre  can  be  little  doubt  but  our 
cauticwfly'fly  author  alludes  to  the  condud^  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
brought  over  the  nation  againft  their  intereft,  and  againft  their 
ownfenle  and  judgment,  to  approve  and  enter,  even  with  ani- 
Btofity,  into  a  war  with  France,  by  abrming  their  fears,  and 
operating  on  their  paffions.  And  this  all,  who  do  not  think 
with  friendfhip  and  partiality  for  that  minifter,  will  readly  per¬ 
ceive.  But  Mr.  Pitt’s  admirers,  again,  will  confider  the  Dexftor 


^apartizanof  Mr.  Pitt’s,  on  account  of  the  juft  cenfures  he 

pattes 
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pafles  on  the  French  charafler,  and  the  prefent  revolution.  Ifj 
this  opinion  they  will  be  confirmed  by  his  praife  of  Mr.  Burkci 
and  his  quotations  from  his  book,  Vol.  I.  p.  257 — 423.  Dr, 
Moore,  we  uuderftand,  frequents  the  great ;  and  learns  many 
anecdotes.  Can  it  be  poflible  that  this  adroit  mafter  of  adulation 
thinks  that  he  can  in  reality  pay  efFediual  court,  by  reminding 
a  certain  great  perfonage  that  he  pofieiTes  (till  a  title  to  be  King 
of  France?  See  Vol.  ll.  p.  63,  parag.  i. 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  366,  367,  368,  Dr.  Moore  writes  in  a  tone 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Englifli  nobility, 
and  gentlemen  of  great  hereditary  property.^  But  in  p.  321,  in 
a  long  note  on  the  fubje£l  of  ^  importance  and  wealth  arifing 

•  from  the  oppreflive  privileges  granted  in  the  days  of  igno- 

•  ranee’ — and  on  thofe  ‘  who  fatten  on  abufes,  and  in  the  en- 

*  joyment  of  finecure  offices,’  he  appears  to  glance  at  the  pri¬ 
vileged  orders  with  a  hoftile  eye,  and  to  be  even,  what  is  fami¬ 
liarly  called,  a  liberty-boy.  ' 

In  p.  276,  Vol.  I.  he  laments,  very  properly,  ‘  that  the 

•  hopes  of  fo  many  millions  of  men  have  been  fo  miferably 

•  blafted;  and  that  they  have  mifled  the  fair  expectation  of 

*  founding  a  government  upon  the  folid  bafis  of  rational  free- 

*  dom.’ — ‘  Can  the  two  moft  enlightened  nations  of  the  worlds 

•  who  cultivate  philofophy,  all  the  fciences,  every  liberal  art,' 

•  with  more  fuccefs  than, any  other,  be  natural  enemies?  To 
^  judge  of  the  French  nation  from  a  few  monfters,  who  have 
^  been  engendered  *  in  the  courfc  of  this  revolution  ;  and  from 

^  the  crimes  which  they  have  committed,  to  conclude  that  the  v 

*  people  arc,  naturally,  cruel  and  blood-thirfty,  is  reafoning  as 

•  profoundly  as  thofe,  who,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 

*  when  England  was  under  the  yoke  of  an  hypocritical  ufurper, 

^  and  a  fanatical  army,  concluded,  that  the  Englilh  were  all  a 

*  fet  of  hypocrites  or  fanatics.  In  fpite  of  temporary  confu- 
^  fions,  the  national  chara6Ieri(lic  of  both  countries  remains  the 

•  fame.  That  of  France  has  always  been  vivacity  and  inge-' 

*  nuity  f ;  her  inhabitants  being  diftinguifhed  in  every  art  to 

♦  which  they  applied.  In  times  of  tranquillity  they  excelled' 

*  moft  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  fince  they  have  been 

•  driven  to  confine  themfclves  to  the  art 'of  war,  it  does  not  ap- 

*  pear  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  moft  warlike  of  their  ncigh- 

•  hours.  I  cannot  help' confid^ring  them,  therefore,  in  point 

•  They  were  engendered  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution :  the  tygers  were  engei^ercd  wd  .whelped,  fome  of  them» 
near  half  a  century  ago;,  but  the  monturchy  was 

brokeq  down,,  they  W  gf  taking  Wood,  and 

dartih‘|*^brl  their  prey.  < »  r  -  - 
•K  1  he  Doftor  muft  mean,  not  ittgenuitj,  which  fignifies  fimplicity# 
or  randour,  but  ingtninufiKft^ 

‘  of 
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of  Ingenuity^  and  in  every  thing 'which  requires  the  powers 
of  underftanding  or  genius,  as  the  fccond  nation  in  the  world. 
My  decided  opinion  is,  that  they  are  the  fccond  ;  but  I  (hould 
ra^er  hope,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  would  rank  them 
only  as  the  third ;  and  this  1  do  on  the  principle  of  the  ancient 
Roman,  who  faid,  that  what  convinced  him  that  the  Romans 
were  the  firft  nation  in  the  world  wa?,  that  all  other  nations 
allowed  them  to  be  the  fecond.  —  When  the  (felightful  cli¬ 
mate  and  cheerful  produdlions  of  the  fine  and  fertile  country 
of  France  are  taken  alfo  into  confideration,  and,  above  all, 
when  we  recolleft  the  natural  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  fo 
open  to  all  the  fources  of  cheerfulnefs,  and  fo  (hut  againfb 
thofe  of  melancholy — that  enviable  gaiety  which  taught*  them 
to  banilh  ennui^  relax  the  (lifF  features  of  formality,  enliven 
‘  gloom,  and  render  joy  more  joyful ;  when  we  refleft  on  thefc 
‘  circumftances,  and  on  the  unexampled  calamities  into  which 
‘  fo  many  millions  of  human  creatures,  foformedy  are  involved  ; 

‘  we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  fum  total  of  human  happinefs 
‘  deftroyed,  is  greater  than  would  have  happened  from  the  fame 
‘  calamities  falling  on  the  /ame  number  of  any  other  people  in 
‘  the  known  world/ 

Dr.  Moore,  in  this  paflage,  according  to  his  ufual  economy 
of  endeavouring  to  pleafe  all  parties,  pays  his  court  to  both  the 
French  and  the  Engliih  nations.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  is 
neither  confident  with  truth,  nor  with  himfelf.  Fird,  he  is  not 
confident  with  truth.  He  reprefents  the  French  as  the  bed- 
humoured  people  on  earth,  and  confiders  the  multiplied  and 
often  wanton  atrocities  of  the  revolutionids  as  temporary  con- 
fulions,  and  no  wife  indicative  of  the  national  character  of  the 
French  :  and  this  he  does,  although  he  bad  in  his  contempla¬ 
tion  the  civil  war  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
which,*  in  point  of  national  manners,  gentle  and  forbearing,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  field  of  battle,  forms  a  dire£t  and  mod  marked  con- 
traft  with  the  inhuman  features  of  the  French  revolution.  He 
tvoids  touching  on  this  point  of  comparifon,  though  un¬ 
itedly  it  mud  have  folicited  and  prefied  itfelf  on  his  atten¬ 
tion.  But  why  does  he  avoid  it?  Becaufe  he  wifhes  to  pay 
^rther^,  as  he  does  throughout  all  his  book,  to.  both  nations. 
He  compares  the  fanaticifm  and  hypocrify  of  the  commonwealth- 
®cn  of£ngland ‘with  the  cruelties  of  thofe  of  France.  Would 


^  By  taught y  the  Doflor  me^ins  difpoied.  A  difpolition  to  gaiety 
uton^y  expreffes  itfelf  in  gdfurcs,  words,  and  adions,,  without  any 
t^iDg — without  any  inftruftion  W  exertion  of  intelleft.^  Sqch  in- 
and  exertion  would  indeed  implyl  i^ead  of  iuctudins: 
Sality.  •  •  .  i  y 

'I'-  i.’L  ■  ** 
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it  not  have  been  more  natural  to  have  compared  the  condufi  of 
the  two  parties  in  point  of  leni^  or  ferocity  of  difpofition,  which 
was  the  immediate  fubje£t  ot  difeourfe,  the  precife  point  in 
queftion  ?  But  neither  does  he  reafon  or  report  juftly  on  the 
ground  he  has  chofen  to  occupy.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
commonwealth,  a  great  majority  of  both  the  Englilh  and 
Scottifh  nations,  were  either  hypocrites  or  fanatics;  though, 
after  the  lapfe  of  twelve  years  ot  arbitrary  government  and  op* 
preffion  (a  mild  authority  in  comparifon  with  the  French  revo^ 
lution),  the  fanatical  and  hypocritical  fpirit  gave  way  to  fober 
reafon.  It  is  poflible  that  a  degree  of  moderation  and  forbear* 
ance,  that  feniimcnts  more  congenial  .with  human  nature,  may 
return,  and  no  doubt  but,  after  a  certain  period  of  fuffering  and 
forrow,  they  will  return  to  France :  yet  ftill  it  muft  be  allowed, 
hypofterity,  that  the  manners  of  the  French,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  were  horribly  diftinguiflied  by  the  qualities  predo* 
minant  in  malicious  monkies,  and  fell  and  ferocious  tygers. 
But  Dr.  Moore  will  contend,  that  this  charafler  of  unpitying 
pnalignity,  being  tranfient,  like  that  of  hypocrify  and  fanaticifin 
in  England,  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  chara6leri(lic  of  the 
French  nation. — Here  an  important  diftinftion  is  to  be  made 
^tween  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  judgment,  and  the 
faculties  and  operations  of  the  will;  between  intellediual  power, 
and  moral  difpofition.*  Religious  fanaticifm  depends  on  a  per* 
verfion  of  understanding;  acts  of  cruelty  on  a  corruption 
of  WILL.  In  eftimating  the  manners  of  a  nation,  we  are  to 
Gonfider.  the  expreffions  and  adlions  that  flow,  and  the  circum- 
flances  that  influence  the  will ;  not  the  ftrength  or  the  weaknefs, 
tie  fortunate  application,  or  the  unfortunate  errors,  of  the  intelledl. 
But  the  point  at  iflue  is  a  comparative  judgment  of  the  moraly  not 
the  inulleifual  charafters  of  the  French  and  Englifli  nations. 
Therefore,  to  compare  the  fanaticifm  of  the  Englifli  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  French,  in  order  to  determine  that  queftloii,  is  not 
found  logic.  Many  circumftarices  (on  fome  of  which  Dr.  Moorcl 
touches)  may  influence  and  occaflon  a  diverfl^  in  the  huinours,l 
paflions,  and,  in  general,  in  the  moral  difpoutions  of  men  and! 
nations ;  but  the  light  of  reafon  is  the  fame  in  all.— Farther! 
ftill,  Dr.  Moore*s  reafoning,  on  the  prefent  fubjedt,  a  compa-I 
rative*  view  of  the  moral  characters  of  the  French  and  £ngiilh|l 
completely  overthrown  by  the  following;  fliort  argument,  or, I 
it  may  be  called,  algebraic  equation.  The  French  are,  at  this! 
moment,  as  fanatic  J  in  their  atheifm,  as  ever  the  Englifli  werel 
in  their  religion ;  and  in  politics,  too,  the  fanaticifm  of  both  were! 
equal:  yet  the  Englifli  were  gentle  and  forbearing  towards  oncB 
another,  except  in  arms ;  the  French,  cruel  and  bloody ;  delighc-l 
ing  in  (khtions,  proferiptions,  afiaffinations,  and  maflacres.  I 
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jdly.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  comparetive  view  of  the  French 
tnd  Englilh  nations,  is  not  confident  with  himfelf. 
french  have  not  only 


If  the 

:ood,  but  even  a  better,  natural  tem- 
ley  are  fo  formed,  as  Dr.  Moore  fays, 
;aiant,  and  conducive  to  the  happinefi 
i  country  fo  much  fuperior  in  excel¬ 
lence  to  England ;  and  at  the  fame  time  excel  fo  much  in  the 
irts  both  of  war  and  peace— why  does  he  account  them  only  the 
fecend  nation  in  the  world  ? — Tlie  truth  is,  that,  in  refped  of 
dithate,  foil,  and  geographical  iituation,  France  has  the  advah* 
bge  of  England.  In  arts  and  fciences  (he  has  fhewn  herfelf 
t<j«al  to  England— in  the  military  art,  on  the  whole,  fuperior. 
The  point  that  trims  the  balance,  if  not  cafts  it  in  favour  of  the 
Ehglilh,  is,  the  natural  mildnefs  and  moderation  of  their  temper. 


vhich  is  nearly  allied  to  found  judgment  and  fenfe,  and  keeps 


Ac  nation  fafe  from  thofe  miferable  extravagancies  into  which 
otir  fickle  and  impetuous  neighbours  are  hurried  by  the  quick- 
teis  of  dieir  perceptions,  and  the  violence  of  their  paSions. 
But  that  point,  of  the  fuperior  i_  ~  _ 

Dr.  Moore  gives  up :  yet  ftill  he  tells  them,  that,  in  his~opi- 


>urs  are  hurried  by  the  quick- 

good  temper  of  the  EngHlh, 

-  -  -  -  -  . 

hton,  th^  are  the  firft  nation  in  the  world ;  which  may,  per^ 

kips,  taking  in  all  that  contributes  to  phyllcal,  intelleflual,  an4 
MORAL  excellence;  moral  excellence  fo  intimately  connede4 
with  happinefs — which,  all  thefe  things  taken  into  conllderation, 
may  be  true ;  but  nut  on  Dr.  Moore’s  principles. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  judgment 
and  the  will,  opinions  and  crimes,  intelledual  capacity,  and 
moral  charafler,  we  refer  Dr.  Moore  to  his  own  book,  Vol.  11. 
p.  270.  It  is  evident,  from  the  other  writings  of  our  author. 
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Wc  have  already  done  juftice  to  Dr.  Moore  as  an  acute  and 
penetrating  obferver  of  human  nature — very  many  of  his  re¬ 
marks  are  ingenious  and  profound.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  in- 
.  termixed  thefe  with  fo  many  common-place^  and,  in  a  few  in¬ 
fiances,  even  vulgar  obfervations.  The  Doifior  leaves  nothing 
to  the  exercife  of  his  reader’s  reflexion.  He  gives  them  very 
little  credit  indeed  for  any  power  of  reflection  or  fpeculation. 
Inftances  of  the  exceflive  anxiety  of  our  author  left  the  moil 
obvious  remark  (hould  efcape  bis  reader,  will  be  found  in  Vol.I. 
p.  46.  ‘  He  [M.  Necker]  little  thought  that  the  very  fchemc  | 

*  which  he  formed  for  the  augmentation  of  his  own  influence 

*  was,  in  a  (hort  time,  to  be  a  principal  caufe  of  its  annihila- 

*  tion.’— ‘  The  inferior  orders  of  mankind  always  were,  and 

*  always  will  be,  treated  with  more  regard  by  their  fuperiors, 
‘  when  they  have  fomething  to  beftow  in  return,  than  when 
‘  they  have  not/  Page  129.—*  It  is  painful  to  refleCl,  that  a 

*  prince  [Lewis  XVI.]  fo  averfe  from  difturbing  the  peace  of 

*  others  (hould  have  his  own  fo  cruelly  deftroyed.’  P.  i6o.— 
The  minillers  of  Lewis  were  blamcable  ‘  for  placing  their 

*  mafter  in  the  aukward  (ituation  of  giving  commands,  without 

*  having  fecured  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience.’  P.  242.— 

*  All  the  conquefts  which  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  them  [fovereign 

*  princes]  have  made,  and  all  the  laurels  which  their  generals 

*  have,  obtained,  will  hardly  be  thought  a  compenfation  for  fo 
^  many  hundred  thoufand  lives  as,  by  the  lowed  computation,! 

*  have  been  loft  by  the  war,  in  the  interval  between  June  1789 
‘  and  this  prefent  December  1794/  P.  265.— ‘  He  [the  Mayor 
^  of  Paris]  told  the  King,  what  he  might  otherwife  not  have  bi» 

*  lieved^  that  this  [when  the  King  was  conftrained  to  quit  Ver- 

*  failles  and  refide  in  Paris]  was  a  very  glorious  day  for  the 

*  French  monarchy ;  and  added,  what  might  have  occurred  to  him 
^  without  being  toldy  that  it  was  a  day  w^hich  it  was  not  likely 

*  his  majefty  would  ever  forget.’  P.  356. — Thefe  laft  ob- 
(ervations,  from  the  antithefis  between  them,  are  probably,  in¬ 
tended  as  wit. — The  National  AfTembly  decreed,  that  ‘  the 
‘  king’s  title  of  King  of  France^  (hould  be  changed  into  tha*t  of 

*  King  of  the  French  \  becaufe  it  is  more  correCl  to  call  the 

*  fupreme  magiftrate  the  governor  of  men,  than  of  the  country 
^  where  they  live.  So  much  precifion  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  how- 

*  ever,  was  more  worthy  of  grammarians  than  of  legislators.’ 
Vol.  IL  p.  62 — 3.  We  rank  this,  too,  among  vulgar  and 
common-place  obfervations,  with  this  note,  that  it  is  not,  what 


common- place  obfervations  are,  for  the  moft  part,  juft  or  true. 
Whoever  is  converfant  with  hiftory,  will  readily  admit,  that  titles 
keep  alive  pretendons,  and  that  preteniions,  in  the  viciffitudes 
of  time,  find,  not  unfrequently,  opportunities  of  realifation* 
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The  ftatcs-general  of  France  had  fallen  from  their  importance^ 
and  preferved  only  the  empty  title;  but  that  titUy  or  denomina^ 
tiortj  preferved  a  nominal  or  ideal  clafs  of  men,  and  the  fat  of 
Lewis  XVI.  gave  them  a  body,  and  the  power  of  aftion.  Had 
the  title  of  ftates-general  been  profoundly  buried  in  utter  obli- 
.vion,  that  prince  might  have  ftill  fwayed  the  feeptre  of  France. 
The  title  of  King  of  the  French  is  of  very  different  political 
import  from  that  of  King  of  France*  King  of  France  means 
lord  paramount  of  the  whole  foil,  fupreme  and  abfolute  pro¬ 
prietor  and  governor  of  the  land,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  King  of  the  French  means,  king  of  the  Franks^  the  free 
^ople^  who  conquered  Gaul,  who  were  wont  to  ele£l  and  dc- 
pofe  their  kings,  according  to  their  merit  or  demerit;  and 
whofe  fucceffors,  at  the  period  of  which  our  author  writes,  had 
been  recognifed  by  the  nation,  on  the  condition  of  certain  rc- 
ftriiSlions  and  limitations.  In  the  oath  of  allegiance  Frenchmen 
.fworc  obedience  to  their  country  and  their  king^  not  to  their  king 
and  country.  The  French  kings  were  wont  to  have  feven 
peers,  princes  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  uncovered  before 
the  king,  and  wore  their  fwords  in  the  parliament ;  and  when 
thefe  became  extin£f,  a  number  of  peers  were  made  by  letters 
patent.  The  French  nation,  by  placing  their  country  before 
,  their  king,  and  calling  him  King  of  the  French^  inftead  of  King 
of  Francey,zS^£kti  to  regard  him,  not  as  a  fuperior  being,  as  in 
the  days  of  Lewis  *XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.  but  as  one  of  their 
own  number.  They  confidered  themfelves,  in  reality,  as  the 
peers  of  the  king.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  vulgar 
or  fuperficial  than  Dr.  Moore’s  criticifm  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Affembly  in  changing  the  title  of  the  firft  magiftraie  from  King 
of  France  to  King  of  the  French :  this-  was  not  intended  as  a 
grammatical^  but  plainly  as  a  political  correftion.  And  ftill  far¬ 
ther,  as  to  the  point  of  grammar,  King  of  France  is  juft  as  good 
grammar  as  King  of  the  French, 

Dr.  Moore,  we  have  obferved,  is  moft  profufe  in  the  intro- 
duftion  of  ftories  and  anecdotes.  This  turn  carries  him  forac- 
times  to  vulgar  and  even  puerile  extravagancies,  as  in  the  long 
ftory  of  the  taylor  and  his  fcilTars,  which  he  chofc  for  his  creft, 
in  p.  106 — III,  Vol.  II.. 

It  became  neceflary  for  our  author,  in  his  prefent  inveftiga- 
tion,  or  view,  as  he  calls  it*,  ‘  to  allude  to  events  that  hap- 
*  pened  long  after  the  period  of  which  he  treats.’  This  gives 
an  air  of  repetition,  confulion,  and  anachronifm,  to  the  laft 
part  of  Vol.  II.  But  this  conduft  was  unavoidable,  if  to 
write  at  all  on  the  fubjeft  was  unavoidable  or  proper.  If  Dr. 
Moore  had  not  been  determined,  at  all  adventures,  to  make  a 

•  So  alfo  he  called  a  book  of  Travels  in  France,  &c.  A  View  of 
Society  and  Manners,  &c. 


new 
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new  book  on  the  fubjef^,  and  chieflj  with  the  materials  of  hit 
former  journals,  he  would  have  recollefled,  that,  as  fubfequent 
events,  even  in  the  courfe  of  a  )rear  or  two,  threw  light  on  the 
fubje^  of  his  inquiries,  fo  that  fubjeft  would  have  been  ftill  more 
illuftrated  by  the  events  of  years  yet  to  come. 

Dr.  Moore,  though  well  end  minutely  acquainted  vnth  what 
paflinl  at  the  thinning  of  the  revolution,  is  not  by  any  means 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  French  nation  or  fb. 
ciety,  eonttitution,  and  government,  as  a  philofophical  invefti. 
gator  of  his  fubje£t  ought  to  have  been.  For  example :  he  has 
not  given  any  account  of  the  origin,  the  various  powers,  and 
pretenfions,  of  the  French  parliaments,'  and  particularly  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris — the  parliaments  which,  in  fad,  originally 
were  a  part  of  the  king’s  court,  and  in  fome  refpeds  the 
repreientatives  of  majefty,  as  well  as  judicial  bulwarks  of  the 
pttapie.  Had  Dr.  Moore  been  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
political  hiftory  of  France,  and  particula^  with  that  of  the 
parliaments,  he  could  not  polfibly  havd  palled  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  Inatter  of  fad,  which  cannot  be  conftdered  otherwife  than 
n  a  moft  jiflportant  link  in  the  concatenation  of  opihions  and 
events  which  he  had  undertaken  to  trace.  On  the  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  was  devolved,  both 
by  the  teftatnent  of  the  late  king,  and  the  ri^ts  eftablifh^  by 
cuftom,  of  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  on  theDuke  of  Orleans. 
This  prince,  naturally  juft,  benevtdent,  and  frank,  declared  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  that  their  recognition  of  his  right,  he 
fhoeld  confider  as  an  equal,  if  not  a  ftronger  title  to  tiie  regency, 
than  either  Hie  ufage  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  will  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  king.  In  the  fame  popular  ftrain  he  pledged 
himfelf  to  be  determined,  in  all  tnatteis  of  deliberation,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  council  of  regency,  referving  to  himfelf  only  the 
excluftve  privilege  of  granting  pardon,  and  conferring  offices  *. 
Could  any  thing  ftronger  be  imagined  for  confirming  the  powers 
of  parliarnent,  or  nourifhing  and  heightening  in  the  breafts  of 
Frenchmen  ideas  of  liberty  ? 

As  to  the  didion  of  Dr.  MOore,  it  is  very  ffequehtly  faulty, 
.not  only  in  refped  of  grammar^  hut  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
Of.the  former,  this  is  an  example:  ‘  he  felt  mortified,’  Vol.  I. 
p.  36,  1. 1.:  of  the  latter,  the  following:  *  it  is  flbfurd  to  ima- 

*  gine  that  the  people  can  abftrad  the  impreffion  made  on  their 

*  minds  by  the  magnificence  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  fee 
‘  accompany  [he  means  accompanying]  their  king,  from  what 

they  owe  to  his  rank  and  petfonal  qualities,’  Vol.  I.  p.  39* 
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*  His  words  on. this  occaflon  were  remarkable :  *  He  wiihed  to 
*  be  reftraincd  ftom  doing  evil,  bat  free  to  do  good.* 


r  •  •  ; 
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tt  may  be  erroneous,  weak,  or  extravagant,  to  fuppofe  the  people 
capable  of  fuch  abftra£lion  ;  hxxt  abfurd  it  is  not,  Ahfird  means 
incQftfi/ient^  hrtpojfihle,  .  What  follows  is  an  inftance  of  th  t  vul¬ 
gar  Jl'^ng  that  has  crept,  iii  fuch  abundant  meafure,  ev^n  ihtb 
the  language  of  parliament:  ‘  7'he  fame  train  of  reafoning 
*  to  prove,’  &c.  p.  43,  par.ig.  3.  Vol.  I. 

Dr.  Moore  is  an  intelligent  and  fagacious  obferver.  It  is 
fortunate  that  he  was  in  Paris  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  revolution. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  overloaded  his  chain  of  cauic  and  efFeft 
with  fo  many  ftorie<  and  far-fetchc-d  and  (ludied  jokes;  that  he 
has  been  fo  ftudious  of  plcafing  all  men,  parties,  and  nations  ; 
and  that  he  has  dived  into  the  caufes  of  the  revolution  before  he 
fees  the  full  effect. 

His  book,  as  it  is,  will  pleafe  vulgar,  and  perhaps  even  feme 
above  vulgar  readers.  To  men  of  education  and  refinement  it 
would  have  been,  with  his  turn  for  obferving  human  nature,  a 
very  fine  entertainment,  if  he  had  poffeffed  greater  delicacy  of 
tafte,  greater  fimplichy  of  intention,  and  greater  patience;  by 
which  he  might  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  many  fu¬ 
ture  events,  and  fecret  fprings  of  adtion;  and.alfo  of  acquiring 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  hiftory. 

The  uncommon  length  of  this  criticifm  is  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  popularity  of  the  writer,  and  the  extreme  curiofity  and  irn- 
portance  of  the  fubjeft ;  which  we  wifti  to  fhew,  to  men  of 
tafte,  talents,  and  due  opportunities,  is  not,  by  any  means^ 
exhauftecl.  A  theory  of  the  French  revolution  is  ftill  a  defide- 
ratum ;  and  for  the  formation  of  this  the  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Moore  will  afford  not  a  little  afliftance. 


Art.  III.*  A  PraSiicnl  Syftem  of  Surgery.  By  fames  Latta^ 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  llluji rated  with  Cafes  on  tnany  of  the 
Subje^Sy  and  with  Lopber-plates.  In  Three  Volumes.  ToL  111. 
pp.  708.  8vo;  ys.  boards.  Mudie,  Edinburgh;  Murray 
and  Highley,  London.  1795- 

[  Continued  and  concluded  from  our  Review  for  Nov.  1794.  ] 

^HE  third  and  hft  volume  of  this  work,  of  which  we  come 
■**  now  to  give  fome  vaccount,  is  confidcrably  larger  than 
cither  of  the  former  volumes,  and  Is  divided  into  eight  chapters. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  in  which  our  author  treats  of  wounds  in  ge- 
*>cral,  is  fubdivided  into  eighteen  feftions,  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  Wounds  which  commonly  occur  in  practice.  In 
Ac  firft  fcw^tion,  which  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  whole 
we  find  many  remarks. which  do  credit  to  the  author’s 
judgment  and  accuracy.  His. merit  feems  to  confift  in  invefti- 
gating,  with  a  patient  affiduity,  the  nature  of  faCts  as  they  are 
£ng.  REV.  voL.xxvi.  NOV.  1795*  Y  ,  lound 
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found  to  cxift ;  in  deducing  from  thence  the  fimple  procefs  0 
^namre  in  the  cure  of  wounds ;  and  in  pointing  but  the beft  mode 
j  of  afEfting  thofe  powers,  or  of  facilitating  the  operitforts^of  na. 
ture  in  ihe  progrefs  of  the  cure,  ; 

Mr.  Latta  ranges  all  wounds  under  three  general  heads,  viz. 
!•  the  fimple  incifed  wound;  2.  the  lacerated;  and,  3,  the 
<  complicated  wound.  He  goes  on  to  (hew  the  nature  of  thefe 
dlifles,  and  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  or  afFedtions  which  are 
generally  found  to  attend  them.  Thofe  which  attend  the  lirft  j 
are,  fimple  pain,  inflammation,  and  tenfioh,  which  are  eafily 
cured  if  the  workings  of  nature,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient,  be 
properly  attended  to.  The  fecond  clafs  is  more  dangerous,  the 
fymptoms  are  more  alarming,  and  the  cure  is  more  difficult  and 
Goubtful.  They^’are  frequently  attended  with  a  mortification, 
as  in  gun-(hot  wounds  (which  are  fometimes  reducible  to  this 
clafs),  and  when  the  extremities  are  torn  off  by  machinery. 

‘  In  fuch  cafes  (fays  our  author),  unlefs  the  utmoft  care  be 
^  •  taken  to  keep  down  the  inflammation,  a  gangrene  will  almoft 
/  certainly  take  place ;  and  indeed  I  have  always  obferved,  that, 
in  cafes  of 'this  kind,  the  mortification  comes  on  more 
^  quickly  than  in  any  other.*  The  third  clafs  is  ‘  attended 
with  one  or  other  of  the  following- circuniftances,  viz.  con- 
b.4-  tufion,  lofs  of  fubftance,  the  divifton  of  fame  of  the  large  nerves^ 
•  arteries^  injuries  of  the  bone\'^  and  hence  gun-(hot  wounds  are, 
’for  the  mbft  part,  to  be  ranked  with  thofe  of  a  complicated 
n  ^  nature,  as  well  as  thofie^ made  by  fplinters,  glafs,  &c/‘and  Ve- 
31*  nomous  wounds.  In  (hort,  all  thofe  in  which  fome  extraneous 
.Jil'body'is  lodged* in’ the  part,*  Tec  p.  lO;  where  our  author  goes 
J^  jon  to  marie  other  lymptoms,  arkl’tbc  means  by  which  they  may 
\.be  abated'.  -  ^  ’ 

Mr.  Latta  takes  fome  notice  of  the  baMams  andl^ointrn^hts 
which  were  formerly  fo  much  cele^aied'in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
-<^buiiWhich**arc  hbw  *  almoft  totally  exploded,  r  He  thinlc^i  that 
I'^hs^y  •  have  probably  derived  thbtreha'radler  from  thc’mefe'cir- 
camftanc^  of-kecplng  the  fides‘of  "the  wouhd ;,t6^ether,  b| 
uf.'which  means  it'has  healed  by  thefirft  imention,  and  the  cu:e 
^  has  then  unjuftly  been  aferibed  toi  the  balfam.’  In  fom^  cafesj 
c  therefore,  he  admits  that  they^  are  ’  ufcful;  not  fromVnyparti- 
^  ctllar^ quality  in  the  balfarri  or  oinfmerft,"but  nicrely  from  pK- 
venting  fome  dangerous  fymptom,  ahdTrom  affifting  the  powers 
.  of<nature,  to  which  he  evidently  (hews  that  fuch. cures  arcen- 
*  tircly  owing.  •  ^ 

'  •  ’ Our  author  diftinguifhes  the  modes  of  curing  wounds  inti 
\three.  The  firft  is* produced’ by  the  linioh  of  the  recently 
vided  vcffels  with  one  another,  and  is  the  moft  fimple,  e^fy^  a**' 

expeditious.  The  fccond  becomes  ncceflary  when  the  woiin* 
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focne  time  tcxpofed  to  the  air,  in  which  cafe  the 
veOel^^ying  eollapfeci  and  contracted,  cannot  unite  as  in.the 
firft.  The  fides  cf  the  wound  may,  however,  be  brought  to- 
getbet  by  nature,  and  the  cure  will  be  completed  by  means  of 
inHammatory  adhefion,  but  without  any  appearance  of  fuppu* 
ration.  The  laft  and  mod  tedious  way  in  which  a  wound  can 
be  cured,  is  by  fuppuration,  granulation,  and  cicatrifation. 
Even  here,  however,  it  is  necelTary,  as  our  author  {hcws,>  to 
bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  as  near  to  each  other  as  polSbIe, 
and  to  keep  them  fo,  I  y  means  of  adhefive.  plafters.  All  extra¬ 
neous  bodies  muft  be  carefully  removed,  the  haemorrhage  muft 
be  flopped,  and  the  parts  being  propeily  cleaned,  the  wound 
mufl  be  dreflTed  with  cerate  ipreaJ  on  linen,  and  laid  round  its 
edges,  and  a  pledget,  fpread  with  fimple< cerate,  mufl  be  put 
over  the  whole.  After  a  free  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  Mr. 
Latta  recommends  great  care  in  avoiding  whatever  may  tend  to 
hriog  back  the  inflammatpry  fymptoms.  It  may  be  fometimes 
neceflay,  he  fays,  to  ufe  emollient  poultices  to  promote  the  fup- 
.piuation ;  but  thefe  mufl  not  be  long  continued,  nor  ought  they 
ever  to  extend  beyond  the  wounded  part. 

^  When  wounds  are  attended  with  great  pain,  our  author  re¬ 
commends  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  large  coles,  along  with  bark  and 

Ser  cordials.  In  giving  food,  the  conllitutlon  of  the  patietit, 
^degree  of  health  he  is  in,  muft  be  attended  to.  Amputa¬ 
tion,  he  thinks',  fhould  be  the  laft  refource,  and  Ihould  never, 
Q  any  account,  be  thought  of,  but  in  fuch  cafes  as,  without 
It,  would  certainly  be  attended  with  the  death  of  the  patient. 
He  concludes  this  fubjedi  with  fome  (hort  dire<Stions,  deduced 
from  his  former  reafoning,  to  pradlitioncrs  in  furgery,  which  they 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  view.  We  muft,  however,  refer  the 
re^d^,  for  particulars,  to  the  work  itfelf. 

^  After  having  thus  difeufTed  the  fymptoms  of  pain,  inflamma- 
fiop,  and  tenfion,  which  generally  attend  woundf,  our  author 
proceeds  to  notice  others,  left  common,  indeed,  but  more  dan« 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  known  by  the  name  of  fubfultus 
^nd  manifefls  itfelf  by  fpafmodic  ftarts  of  a  particular 
kiiid,^  by,  which  the  wounded  limb  is  fometimes  raifed  from  the 
l)edf*^pur  author  recommends,  in  this  cafe,  opiates  in  large 
dofes  one  immediately  after  the  etfeils  of  the  other  are  gone, 
and  to., be  continued  till  the  ftartings  are  relieved.  The  fame 
Symptom  aUo  takes  place  in  large  wounds,  even  when  . there  is 
no  aippucation.  .  The  mode  of  cure,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind, 
tS  to. bring  the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  if  not  completely, 
at  leafl  as  near  as  .poflible.  1  he  wound  is  th^ii  to  be  covered 
a  plafter  of  the  Ample  lipiment  of  the  Edinburglh  phanr.a- 
^ceia  by  which  all  the  ends  of  the  wounded  veiiels  and  nerves 
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will  be  protcflcd  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  drcflings,  which  will 
preycnt  all  difagrceablc  fymptomji,  and  all  danger  to  the 
patient.  Page  33» 

A  ftill  more  dreadful  confcquence  of  amputations,  and  large 
wounds  of  every  kind,  is  tetanus,  which  is  fo  extremely  dan- 
gerous,  that  there  arc  inftances  cf  patients  dying  in  this  way 
on  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  or  wound  which  occafionei 
it.  This,  however,  our  author  juftly  remarks,  happens  only 
when,  through  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  furgeon,  the  nerve  has 
been  tied  up  with  the  artery  in  fecuring  the  wounded  veffd. 
On  the  firft  appearance  of  this  terrible  fymptom,  the  ligature 
•nuft  be  inllantly  cut.  I'hefe  fymptoms,  Mr.  Latta  (ays,  ♦  fre- 
^  quewily  Qccur  from  very  (light  w’ounds  of  the  lacerated  kind, 

*  but  that  chiefly  in  warm  climates;  though  fometrmes  they  alfo 
^  occur  in  temperate  countries.  Convulfive  fymptoms,  of 
^  which  the  tetanus  is  the  word,  do  not  come  on  in  any  c'^untry 
^  merely  by  the  heat  ^^  but  by  expofure  to  cold,  after  the  patient 
‘  has  been  much  heated  ;  and  in  very  warm  countries  the  ic- 
^  tanus  frequently  comes  on  without  anv  external  wound  at  all. 

The  reafon  is,  that,  in  thofe  climates,  though  the  day  be  very 
\  warm,  the  nights  are  very  cold  and  damp,  on  account  of  the 
^  great-quantity  of  vapour  raifed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  A?, 
f  therefore,  the  fame  fymptoms  may  be  induced,  either  by  ex- 
S-pofure  to  the  night  air  alone,  or  by  punctures  or  lacerated 

*  wounds,  the  cure  mud,  in  both  caies,  be  pretty  fimilar.^— 
Our  author  next  proceeds  to  defer: be  the  fignsL  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  tetanus,  and  the  progrefs  -  of  that  alarming  afFeflion,  fee 
p.  37  ;  and  he  concludes,  from  the  general  circumdances  attend¬ 
ing  it,  and  from  two  cafes  which  he  afterwards  particularly 
ftates,  ‘  that  the  difeafe  in  quejlion  is  occafioned  by  debility; 
5  and  confequcntly,  that  the  cure,  if  any  fuch  can  be  found  nut, 
f  mud  be  effefted  by  tonics,’  This  is  a  remark  of  much  hn- 
portance ;  for  though,  as  cur  author  candidly  remarks,  the 
circumdance  was  known  long  ago  (the  maxim;  atonia  gi^^d 
fpafmos^  being  as  old  as  phyfic  iifelf),  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  fufficiently  attended  to,  and  the  proper  mode  of  cure 
is  ftill  a  matter  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Latta  owns,  that  he  is 
jiderabiy  (he  means  much)  at  a  lofs  refpefting  it.  *  It  hath  fo 
^  long  been  accounted  abfolutely  mortal,  and  the  indances  of 
^  recovery  are  as  yet  fo  very  rare,  that  we  may  indeed  fay  with 

*  propriety,  that  the  cure  is  not  yet  difcovered.  To  reafei) 
^  If  priori  upon  it  muft  be  difficult  and  precarious,  and  w^e  can 
f  derive  little  benefit  from  anidogy;  for  tall  the  difeafes  with 


■'*  Thefe  are  aukward  exprei&ons,  which  Mr.  Latta  might  caCIy 
have  avoided.  '  ' 
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ft,wlttch  this  has  any  affinity,  are  alaioit  equally  iuiurablc  witU 
‘  itfetf.  )  That  which  feems  moft  of  ali  to  teietnble  it,  is  the. 
^  hydrophobia;  and  Dr.  Rulh,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pabiifhedOr 
^  treads,  in  which  die  analogy  between  thefe  two  difeafes  is. 
*  particularly  pointed  out ;  but  the  cure  of  hydrophobia  is  ftiii 
^  lefs  known  than  that  of  tetanus.’  Difficult  as  this  cafe  is,  Mr. 
Laita  does  not  defpair  of  throwing  fome  light  upon  it.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  ufual  judgment  and  accuracy,  to  Hate  fa£ts,  and 
to.reafo*i  from,  them ;  and  by  this  method  he  has  certainly  re¬ 
moved  much  rubbilh  out  of  the  way  of  thefe  who  (hall  come 
after  him.  Opium»is  the  fir  ft  remedy  the  effects  of  which  he 
mentions;  but  he  feems  not  to  think  it  any  fpecific  in  the  dif- 
ea(b»  It  is  rendered  of  lefs  value  from  our  having  *no  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  lirength  of  the  difeafe^  on  which  ac- 
coiinC  we  cannot  poffiblyiknow  what  quantity  of  opium  to  givei 
,and  whilft  we  are  trying  experiments  to  afeertain  this  quantity^ 
by  giving  the  patient  dofes  regularly  increafed,  as  we  find  hin^ 
able  to  bear  them,  he  may  be  fuddenly  carried  off  by  unexpe(9;cd 
Ipafms.  The  next  remedy  which  Mr.  Latta  mentions  is  am¬ 
putation  :  but  though  It  has  fometimes  been  found  co  be  ufeful, 
U  is  by  ao  means  a  fpecific  cure.  The  next  remedy  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  is  an  incifion  made  above  the  wound,  occafioaing  te-' 
^uis;  and  if.  judiciouily  applied,  and  at  the  proper  time,  thero^ 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility:  it  is  powerful  as  a 
yintaiive.  .  v/, 

..When  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  an  infenfibiUty  of  the* 
outward  and  inward  parts  of  the  body,  Mr.  Latta  thiuks  .tha^ 
whatever  acts  as  a  violent  ftimulas;  withput  p^ducing  any  uva- 
cuatioh,- would  be  ufcful. .  Fire  is  the  muft  violeiu  of  th^fe,  and 
it  was  lOnce  ufed  fiicccfsfully  by  a  quack. ui  a  very  remarkable’ 
cafe. related  by  our  author,,  fee  p^4S«  The  ufc  of  fire,  how¬ 
ever^  he  does  not  recommend,  but  contents  himfelf  with  more 
iueopent,  though  powerful  itimuli,  as  alkalis,  fixed  and  volatile, 
ard^t^  fpirits,  fpices,  &c,  the  ufe  of  all  which  appears  to  be 
yeat,  frem  the  fa£ts-and  reatbniog  brought  forward  by  our  au- 
3u)c.  >(Scc  p.  53^  SiCf 

"In  pd  6ivMr.  Latta  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
who  experienced  aconvulfivc  difeafe  from  being  electrified,  and' 
who  was  afterwards  cuiied  hy  Dr.  Franklin,  after  three  months' 
ebftrificatiou.  He  gave  her  four  fliocks,  morning-and  evening, 
ffOBian  eight  gallon  bottle..  The  firtt  fhock  always  brought  on 
^fit,  buLthefecond  carried  it  off;,  till  by  degrees  (he  was  per— 
curedi  From- hence  Mr.  Latra  concludes,  that  electricity^ 
^ht  be  tjried  in  tetanus  with  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs,  chough 
he  acknowledges,  that  we  have  no  example  of  it^  being 
uleiul  bn  that  difeafe  j  and.  it  has  in  fome  cafes  been  tried 
^  '  Y  3  v^ithput 
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witbouit  fuccefs.  Indeed  the  writings  of  authors  upon  this  fubjeft 
arc  (b  unfatisfadcry)  that  little  can  be  learned  from  them.  Different 
writers  recommend  different  remedies,  and  fometimes  of  a  con¬ 
trary  tendency,  perhaps  from  caprice,  or  a  fingle  accidental  in- 
fianoe  of  fuccefs.  Dr.  Chalmers;  in  a'  treatife  on  the  tetanus, 
is  againft  all  ftimulating  medicines*;  and  his  great  fpeciffc,  be- 
fidei  opium,  is  the  warm  bath;  which,  however,  Mr.  Latta 
ibews  to  be  not  only  hot  ufcful,  but  even  hurtful.  Wrapping 
the  patient  in  flannel,  however,  he  thinks  may  be  of  fervice. 
The  caufe  of  this  ftrangc  divcrfity  of^opinion,  perhaps,  arifes' 
from  our  ignorance^of  the  origin  of^convulfive  difeafes^  which 
no  inveftigation,  that>bas  hitherto  been  made,  has  Unfalded.  • 
Difl'atished  with  the  modes  of  treatment  hiihertoiiifed,^Mr; 
Latta  fecks  for  one  lefs  liable*  to  objection,  and  more  certain  m*’ 
the:evcnt.  As  he  confidens  the  difeafe  to  arhe  from  a  high  de^^ 
grcc  of  debility  prcvalfnt  in  the  fvftem^’  he  thinks  thecuredut 
with  certainty  be  looked  for  only  by  doing  every  tiling  in*our? 
power  to  produce  an  oppofite  affcAion.  *  Though,*  fays  hc^' 
‘  it? appears  that  the  difeafe  has  fometimes  been  cured  by 

*  opiiatts,  -I  am  clearly  of  opiirion,  that,  in  cafes  of  tetanus, - 

*  they  ought  almoft:to  be  entirely  given  up.  The  warm  bathf 

*  Itarii  Hkcwife.ofsopinion,  ought  not  to  be  ufed;  and,  indeed, 

*  I-^thuft  recommend  a  courfe  almoft  dire<ftly  oppofite  tx>  that 
^  hitherto rrecotnmended  and  pra£tifed.  Inftead  of  putting  tiiei 
^  pstmnt  into  a  warm  bath,  I*  iVould  plunge  him  into  a.tulr’iof 


ciMiwater,^  rendered  ftill  colder  by  the  addition  of  vinegar, 
ought’tp'be  repeated  'as  often  as  the  patient  could  bear 
anrifiithe^mean'timei  he-ougbt  to  take  the  bark  in  very 
large  dofes,  mot  than  tvio  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours; 
waihing>dowH.evei;yaJbfe  with  a  gill  of  port  wine."  Thus  a 
d^ree  "of^inflanimatbry  ^diathefis  might  be  produced  in  the 
fyKeni^iwithout'-tlipt  dahgervof  exciting  a  local  inflammation 
and  mbftification  iatheilomach,  which  arifes  from  immenfc 
db£s  opium.  ‘1  aur^  not,* ‘however,  for  reje£Hng^ opiates 
cbtirely.:.  .  Ailangc'dofc  may, be  given  at  firft,  and  ftill  farther 
abgoichted,^if  thr'firft  has  m>:cfFeia  to  mitigate  the  fymptoms, 
iMd!  we  hayo/anx)pportUf>ity*of  pufhifig  ;the  bark  tonts  full 
oKten^  Befides  this,  uieL'tn^ht^  endeavour  to  excite  a  local 
iiiAanwnation  insthe  wobiiad^  pdrtrritfd^^  and  ko  raiie  this  in* 
fbmmatiofcas  high'%  toconhfteitt  with  a  refoluiksl  s^erwards. 
We^rertarnly  knQW,tthat  Vio(hingi^pioidotB^)a  phlo* 

9tffic;fiiwhefis;  thn  thebfyil^j^idoise  rtHan  ^aiwiodnd  at* 

terided'with^aa  hlgMde^ree  of  infftitiifhailibn.  ciforlatiunelaxed 

)ydbftCs:iWe  lffiid,‘jfch%h  tbfsjxliin^te;*  wouiidsi:are  at* 

tktdkdrwuh  inBatrimatiin  (in^tummer.  tboor  w  win* 

c;etr^Tand|iifeoint|«  tbe>teft*  sbithor^  that  bavr  kkly 

.  ' ' '  ^  written 
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*  urrUti^li  fubjedt^  ,1  find  that,  Jn  .wounds  produ6bvo: 

^  o£itftflAU^  .there  is^aii'abfolute  .wane  of  this  inflammatiooy'fb 

‘  neceflacy’to  the  cure.and  well-being  of  the  patient.  Nay^  I* 
‘  myfelf  know,  from  .gentlemen  of  undoubted  abrlities  in  their 

*  profeffion,  both  in  America  and  the  Ealt  Indies,  that,  if  in* 

‘  flammation  and  fuppuration  takes  place,  even  in  thofe  cli- 
‘  mates,  immediately  after  an  injury  that  might  be  fufpedted  of 

*  inducing  tetanus,  fuch  as  flight  wounds  or  fcratches  on  the 
‘  fingers,  of  a  fplinter  driven  in  below  the. mail,  nothing  of  the 
‘kind  takes  place,  Hence,  it  is  evident,,  or  at  leaft  probable, 

‘  th^tif,  in  a“  wound' threatening  to  produce  a  tetanus,  we  could 
‘  induce  this  inflammation, '  the  difeafe  would  certainly  be  pre- 
‘  vcittedj  Our  firft  care,  therefore,  (hould  be,  in  warm  cli* 

‘  mates,  or  in  cafes  where  wc  have  reafon  to  fear,  a  tetanus,  to 

*  drefs  the  wound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  on  the  requifite 
‘  iaflammation ;  and  nothing  can  do  this  more  effectually  than 
‘  tQben^arge^it  confiderably,  and  apply  a  pledget  dipped' in 
‘  \^rm^  oil  of  turpentine.*  Thefe  dreflings,  however,  Mr. 
LaUa  obferves,  will  be  of  little  fervice  towards  the  removing 
the  difeafe*.  If  it  has  aftually  come  on  ;  they  may  prevent,  but 
aanot  cure  it;  and,  indeed,  fo  rapid  is  the  progiefs  of  thisf’ 
dr^dful  diftemper,  that  there  is  not  time  to  waitffor  the  cffedi^ 
of  lanj  ordinary  medicine ;  and  violent  remedies  alone  can  be( 
fervrceable. .  When  fpeaking  of*the  ufe.of  the  cold  baih  in  this 
difeafe^  our  author  again  diflfuades  from  the  ufe  of  the  warm  one. 
For  acute  rheumatifm,  a  difeafe  conjoined  with  the  higheft 
phlogiftic  diathefis,  he  iays  warm  bathing  is  the  proper  remedy^ 
but  as  he  confiders  tetanus  as  an  exa£t  contrary  to  acute  rheu*. 
mattfra^  he  therefore  thinks  that  the  treatment  ought  to  be  the 
direSboppofite  to  what  is  proper  in  that  difeafe.  Of  ccid  bath- 
in^ke  feys,'  as  of  all  the  remedies  for  this  difeafe,  (hat  it  miiflr 
berpuflicd  to  the  utmofl:  extent,  which  may  always  eafily  be 

if  the  furgeon  is  called  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  by 
phekg  the  patient  in  a  tub  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
thrtfeifeet  lin  i  diameter,  pc^uring  repeatedly  over  his  head  and 
ac^lder%i buckets  of  water  as  cold  as  can  be  procured;  and 
ihitftpeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  but 
wi^lcfeiithan  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  During  this 

the  patient  ihould  be' made  to  djink  half  a  gill  of  the  bcft 
ifaafiy  ©very  hour,  with. two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  bark 
i^tinto  it;  >and,  if  his  ftomach  can  bear  it,  from  twb  to  three 
^uflces  of  bark,  with  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  port  ^  wine,  in 
»cnty-four  hours.  If,  by  thefe  means,  the  ttrength  of  thei 
increafes,  every  fymptom  of  .  the  dtfeafe  will  dec^eafe.’ 
be  would  have  ufed,  if  abfolutely  neceflary;  and  iii  ibdii 
l^ky  u  is  thought  fit  to  keep  down  the  fpafins.<  Tins 

Y  ^  *  prafii^e 
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praAice  he  illiiftrates  and  confirnns  with  a  cafe.  The  next-ftu 
mulant  he  mentions  is  dephlngifticated  or  oxygenated  air, 
which,  though,  as  Dr.  Beddoes  has^  proved,  it  may  be  hurtful 
to  people  iri  health,  may  (till  be  ufeful  in  tetanus.  Emollient?, 
particularly  the  fat  of  fowls,  or  the  oil  produced  by  boiling  the 
bones  of  animal?,  which  have  been  highly  extolled,  he  fays,  by 
a  modern  WTiter'  on  furgery,  whom  we  take  to  be  Mr.  Ben. 
jamin  Bell,  he  thinks  inftead  of  being  ufeful  in  this  cafe  muft 
be  hurtful  i  and  if  bis  theory  be  true,  which  we  are  much  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  is,  he  is  certainly  right.  In  p.  8i  he  proceeds 
to  defcribc  the  praftice  qf  Dr.  Rufb,  which  is  very  analogous  to 
his  own ;  and  he  finifhes  the  fe£tion  with  two  cafes  which  are 
much  to  the  purpofe,  and  which,  with  the  mode  of  treatment 
here  laid  down,  he  perfeftly  cured. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fc£lion  becaufe  ?ye  con- 
fider  it  as  very  important,  and  wifh  the  fubj^'61  to  attfaflt  atten- 
tfon.*  In  the  following  fedlions  of  this  chapter,  our  author  ap¬ 
plies  the  general  principles  of  the  firft  to  the  particular  cafes 
v^tich  have  occurred,  or  may  occur,  in  pra(Stice.  Wq 
can  only  further  dire<S ,  the  reader’s  attention  to  Sedlion  X. 
which  treats  of  wounds  in  the  thorax ;  and  to  the  defeription 
and  ufe  of  the  trocar,  Figl  3,  Plate  1.  beginning  at  p.  208,  which 
t.wp- think  new  and  ingenious.  '  "  '  '  "  *  ' 

In  Chap.  II.  which  is  veiy  (hort,  though  fufficiently  exadJ 
-ovi.r  author  treats  of  burns,  which  he  diviilcs  into  four  difFerent 
d^fTes,  VIZ.  I.'  When  the  burnt  part  is  affected  only  with  a 
ienfe*  of  heat  and  inflammation.  2.  When  it  is  alfo  accom- 
pSimed  with  intenfe  pain  and  vefication.  3.  When  the  integu- 
njei^ts  are  converted  into  an  efehar,  by  which  the  fkin  and  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance  arc  entirely  deftroyed;  and,  4^  When  all  the 
parts^arc  deftroyed’ to. the  very  bone.  *  *  '  *  • 

.In  •Chap.  III.  pur  author  treats  of  tumors  or  fwelHngs, 
w^ich,'  he  fays,  rnay  be  either’  inflarhm^ory  and  acute,  of 
«c^Qili(|^  which  laff  arc  alfo  called  indolent.  '  The  whole  chap- 
'  t^r  hej^vides  into  ten  fedtions,  in  which  he  very  particularljf 
treats  of  ihefe  tumours,  as  they  are  found  to  occur  in  the  vi¬ 
nous  parts  (^f  the  body.  U.nder  Sedlion  VIII.  where  he  tre’ats 
of  the  paronychia,  or  whitlow,’  he  gives* a  Verv  particular  ac- 
^  count  of  a  cafe  which  camq  under  his  own  oblervation, 
the  direare.  .w^s  occafiaae4  by  ^be  ftroke  of  a  hao^mer.  '  Under 
Se^ipn  X*  where  our  author  *  treats  of  fprains  an^  contufionsi 
which  4re  6^,  worfe  coafequence  than  is  generally  fuppofed, 
adduces  (Ix  jCaies  frqp^h^^  own  obfervations.  •  *  .r  *  ' 

In  Chapter.  IV.  after  X  long  introdu£lion  to- tj^e- rubje(^  cl 
we  fc^ous  rerpe6ling  the  dt^eot  kintis 
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0/  fraflures  that  generally  occur,  and  a  fcventeenth  fe(^ion  con¬ 
fining  cafes  to  iiluftratc  the  author’s  praitice.  i 

In  Chapter  V.  he  treats  of  luxations,  or  dlflocation,  which* 
after  a  general  introdudion,  he  divides  into  fourteen  fedioru, 
according  to  the  various  places  that  are  liable  to  diflocation. 

In  Chap.  yi.  our  author  comes  to  the  important  lubjed  of 
amputation.  In  Sedicn  I.  he  l?’ates  the  caules  M’hich  render 
a^pputation  neceflary,  all  which  hp  comprehends  under  the  ten 
following  heads,  viz.  i.  ]?ad  compound  fradures.  2.  E^itcn-^ 
five,  lacerated,  and  contufcd  wounds.  3.  When  part  of  a  limb 
is  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  or  when  it  is  wholly  fo,  if 
the  parts  are  much  lacerated  it  will  be  neceffary  to  amputate 
higher  if  poffibie.  4.  When  the  parc^  of  a  joint  are  deilroyed 
by  a  white  fwelling.  5.  Where  the  motion  of  the  limb  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  large  ex^coftofes,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  thus  en- 
daugered,  6.  Ex^enfive  mortific4ti.ons.  7;  Ulcers,  attended 
with  extenfive  caries.  8.  Cancers,  and  other  corrojlvc  and  in¬ 
curable  ulcers.  9.  Tumours  of  various  kinds.  And,  10,  Par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  diftortions  of  the  limbs. — The  fecond  fe,dion 
treats  of  the  method  of  performing  amputation  j  and  the  dodrines 
th^r^c  laid  down  are  applied  to  pradice  in  feven  following  fec- 
tipns,  according  to  the  various  members  or  places  to  be  an[)pu- 
tateJi  In  Sedion  X.  which  concludes  the  chapter,  we  find  no 
fcfs  than  thirty-three  cafes  illuftrative  of  our  ai^thor/^,  method. 
Xbe.  volume  is  finifUed.  by  two  ihort  chapters,  the  one  ga.  open¬ 
ing  dead  bodies  in  order  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  a  perfon’s  dCaxh; 
and  the  other  on  bandages,  refpeding,  i,  the  materUls  of  w.hidi 
they  are  made;  and,  2,  the  conftrudion  of' lbe\di&;feiU  kinds 
that  are  comnionly'ufcd. 
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T N  our  former  number  we  traced,  ..with  as  much  accuracy  as 
our  .limits,  would  .permit,  Mr.>HHnter’s.  opinions-  on  the 
nature  of  the  blood,  and  the  vaicular..fy(|fpi.  On  fome  pro¬ 
perties  of, the  former  we  were  the  ipofe  .particular,  not , only 
on  account  of  the  fuppofed  novelty  ..of  4>o)e.:of  the  opinions, 
but  becaufe,  as  thp.^tader  will  prei'ent^perpeive,  much  of  the 
fubfequent  theory  depend^ , on  ithem.  to  the  doc¬ 

trine  of  inflammation,  we^have  an  account  of -the  union  of  di- 
vided  parts  by  the  firil  intention.  This^  ht($  ufually.becn  fup. 
pofed  to  depend  on  the  Inofculatich  of  thp.divided'ved'ds.v  Mr. 
Hunter  expreffes  bis  doubts  whether  this.t^rea  h^s  bern  adopted 
from  actual  obfervatipn,  or  a  mere  ruppofition  that  fuch  an  event 
takes  place.  He  feems,;  however,  tO;  admit,  that,  in  fome  in-.  . 
fiances,  the  open -'mouths  of  the- yeflels  may  have  a  mutual  at-  j; 
tradion  to  each  other,  ^nd^  unite  at  the  \er.y  points  at  which  , 
they  were  divided.  This  attradion^feems ‘probable,  from,  the  .-i* 
property , we  perceive  in  the ‘lips*.bf  wounds  to  •<¥)n!radt,  noty/.. 
wiibfianding  the  fpree  with  which  they.' recede  at,.iirll>.|)y.  the 
natural  elafticity  of  the, parts.  Hut  th^.mpfi  common, fource  of  ; 
union  under  thefe  circumftances  is,  in  pur, authpr’s  opinion,  the. 
blood,  which,  retaining  its  life,  and  , uniting  .with^  the.  divided  - 
furfaces  on  both  lides,  very  foon  becomes  vaicular,  aflumiog  all  « 
the  properties  of  the  contiguous..parts.  When  this  -.takes-place  .r 
in  the  nrft  inftance,  it  is'unattended  with  inflammation ;;  agd  if 
pain  is  felt,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the.injury,  andrnot  to'  the 
fiorative  operation  of  the  parts.  The  ftrength  pf  this  igniting 
power  is  fo  great,  that  not  only  parts  divided  may  be  uqked  ;hyi'i/ 
it,  but  different  parts  of  the  fame  and  of  different  animals.  Even 
parts  altogether  feparated'-  from  an  animal, .  and  confequently' 


have'  been  made  to  grow  on  ks  ‘own ‘comb,  or-  on 'another 
cock.  The  tefticles,  when  removed,  h.ave  united,  to  the  mfidc' 
of  any  cavity  of  an  animal.  The  tranfplantatlon  of  teeth,  and 
alfa  tbe-engrafting  and  inoculating  of  treesj^ifucceed  on  the  fame 
principle.  ,  -  -v-  ■ 

The  three  fpecies  of  inflammation  deibribed  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
vizi,  file  adbelive,  the  fuppurauve,  and  the  ulcerative,  he  con- 
b:>l4j  ,  fidefS 
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fiders  as  tlie  healthy  means  employed  by  nature  in  the  reftoraticn 
of  injured^<>rts.  The  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them  it  ' 
that  which  they  purfue  in  the  cellular  membrane  and  all  the 
cavities.  But  in  mucous  membranes,  and  parts  where  union 
would  be  de(lru(51ive  of  .the  offices  for  which  they  are  intended^ 
the  fuppurative  inflammation  precedes  all  others.  Thus  when 
the  urethra,  vagina,  oefophagus,  or  ciieiderian  membrane,  arc 
i.iflamed,  fuppuration  immediately  follows,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
befioii  which  would  obliterate  the  cavity ;  but  when  the  peri'^* 
toncum  or  pleura,  or  any  part  of  the  cellular  membrane,  inflame,^  *  ' 
idhcfions  take  place,  to  prevent  the  fpreading'of  Inflammation, 
or  the  efFufion  of  matter,  in  cafe  fuppl/ration  Ihould  follow.  • 
Such  is  the  regular  progrefs  of  healthy  inflammation.  When 
this  order  is  not  purfued,  the  inflammation  Is  either  too  violent  ' 
to  be  healthy,  or  tiie  conftitution  or  parts  are  incapable  of  theit*' » 
neceffary  adtions.  '  Thus  inflammation  in  a  mucous  meniw 
brane  may  be  raifed  fo  high  as  to  produce  an  efFufion  of  coagu-  ^ 
lable  lymph,  the  confequence  of  which  will  be  adheiions.  This  - 
Mr.  Hunter  elFe<Sied  by  injeding  a  ftrong  folution  of  corrofive 
(iiblimatc  up  the  vagina  of  an  afs.  *  If  inflammation  in  thexd-  ^ 
lular  membrane,  or  larger  cavities,  does  not  produce 
the  tonfequence  is,  a  fpreading  of  the‘inflamed  furface;' and^^iisij 
efulion  of  ferum  taking  place,  inftead  of  coagulkble 
vefications  and  oedema  follow,  with  all  the  other  propenies'ef 
the  eryfipclatous  inflammation.  '  The  latter,  with  Ifcwe^  Others 
varieties  of  inflammation,  are  (lightly  mentioned  by  our 
rather  to  point  out  his  precife  meaning  in  the  three  fpccies  heinu 
confines  himfelf  to,  than  with  any  view  to  deferibe  otherSi^'But'^'- 
as  not  only  this  language  is  peculiar  to  Mr.,  Hunter,  but  'cverf^<^* 
the  progrefs  of  nature  under  thefe  operations  has  never  been 
ieferibed  by  any  one  but  himfelf,  we  are  glad  to  prdent  o\it 
readers  with  a  paflage  which  explains  them^wkh  more  prccifion, 
and  iefs  encumbered  with  thofe  numerous  objections  which 
ufuilly  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  reafoning:  -  ’ 

‘t  ,  .  o  ^  ‘ 

‘yin  the  adhcfive  inflammation,  the  vefTcls  being  enlarged,  as  , 
above  deferibed,  iimilar  to  what  they  are  in  the  young. fubjedt,  begiar 
lofeparate  from  the  mafs  fome  portion  of  the  coagulaiiug  lymph^r.- 
with  feme  ferum,  and  alio  red  globules,  and  throw  it  out  on  the  in-/ 
tcraal  iurface;  probably  through  the  exhaling  vefTels,  or  perhaps^ 
o^n  new  ones,  and  cover  the  fides  of  thofe  cells,  which  eafily  unite 
the  oppofite,  with  which  they  are  in  contaft,  forming  the  firft 
frogrefs  of  adhefions.  *  *  . 

,  ‘  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  and  that  this  effeft  has  taken^place^^'-' 
jp  confequence  of  inflammation,  is,  evident  from  the  following  ob-  ' 
fervations.  In  all  large  cavities,  where  wt  can ’  make  our'obfervial 
lioas  with  certainty,  when  in  the  ftate  of  inilammatido,*  we  find'.  / 

diflufed 
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d'.^ufed  over  the  fidcs  or  through  the  cavity,  a  fubftaace  exafliy 
fioiilar  10  the  coagulating  lymph,  when  feparated  from  ihefcrmn  anj 
red  blood,  after  common  bleeding.  That  the  blood,  when  thrown 
out  of  the  circulation  from  an’  inflammarory  (late  of  the  veflbls,  as 
WeH  as  the  blood  itfelf,  unites  parts  together,  is  probably  be(V 
ia  the  inflaimnation  of  the  larger  cavities  abovementioned.  Th« 
following  [  (hall  give  as  an  example,  which  1  have  often  obferv^d  on 
ihje  pjsruonettmof  thoie  who  have  died  in  confequence  of  indaimua* 
cion  of  this  membrane.  The  intelfines  are  more  or  Id's  united  ta 
Qoe  another,  and  according  »to  the  llage  of  tiie  indanimaiioiv,  this 
uuioD  is  Wronger  or  weaker ;  in  (bmc  it  is  fo  drong  as  to  admit  of 
feme  fpree  to  pull  them  afundcr  ;  the  fmdoihi  peritoneal  coat  is,  as  it 
were,  loll,  having  become  cellular  like  cellular  membrane.  Whea 
the  vclTels  of  this  part  are  injeded,  ’we  (hall  find  that  in  thofe  para 
where  a  reparation* has  been  made  by  facerotion,  previous  to  ihe  in. 
jeding,  the  injedion  will  appear  on  that  fnrface  like  fmall  fpots  or 
drops,  which  (hews  that  the  veffels  had  at  IbaA  pafled  to  the  very  fur.  | 
facti  of  the  inteftines*  . .n  =  ; 

^  Id  parts  where  the  union  was  preferved,  I  have  cbferved  the 
direc  followtQg  fads»  On  feparacing  the  united  parts,  1  have  ob¬ 
served,  in  fome  places,  the  veffels  come  to  the  furface  of  the  intef. 
tines,  and  then  terminate  all  at  oncQ^  In  otter  plaees,  1  could  oh- 
ferve  the  veffels  palling  from  the  inteftlne  into  extravafaced  fub. 
lUnce,  and  there  ramifying,  fojjut  the  vefiel  was  plainly  contioued 
{rom  the  old  into  the  newb  .  .  t  ; 

'  In  a  vaft  number  of  inftanc.es  I  have  obferved,  that  in  the  fub- 
fiance  of  tbe  extravafation  ther,c  were  a  great  number  of  fpots  of  red 
Bibod  in  h;  lb  that  it  looked*  mo ttledf.  'The  fame  appeWancewas 
¥ery  obfervable  on' the  furface  of  feparation,  between  the  old  fub* 
ftanct  and  the  new,  a  good  deal  like  petediial  IJmrs.  How  this  red 
blood  got  here,  is  the  thing  to  be  corrfdered,  tfpccially  as  a  good 
deal  was  within  the  fubftance  of  the  coagulum.  Wasiit  extrtfvalated 
^ong  with  the  coagulating  lymphs  In.  this,  cafe  I  fliould  have  la^ 
aber  fuppofed  it  would  have  betm  more  difFufed,  and^  if  not  'diffufedti 
more  attached  to  the  inteftine,  and  not  in  ^be  centre  of  the  coagtf« 
liiin;  if  it  had  been  extravafation,  one  would  have  expetle^  extra^ 
valatioh  of  injection ;  but  we  had  none  in  any  of  theif  p^es  f  I 
have  therefore  fufpefted,  that  parts  have  the  power  oFmaKing  vc(- 
fels  and  red  blood  independent  of  circulation.  This  apge‘<^s  to  be 
evidently  the  cafe  with  the  chick  in  the  egg.  ' 

1  have  obferved,  when  I  was  treating  of  the  blood,  Aat  it 
capable  of  becoming  vafcular^  when  depolited  either  by  accident,  or 
fiv  particular  purpoles ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  coagulum, 
or  coagulating  lymph,  had  a  power  of.  becoming  vafcolar  in  itfelf, 
udma  it  could  be  fupplied  with  blood,  and  mentioned  the  coaguluni 
in  a  large  artery  as  an  inftauce.  ‘Likewife,  wheal  was  treating^ 
upiou  by  the  firll  inteniior^  I  explained  ^  intexcourfe  eltabli^ 
by,  toe  uniting  medium. becoming  v^fcular,,  and  thofe  velfels  uniung 
acrqfs  by  a  procefs,  called  ioofeulation.  The  fame  reafon  is 

dtbfe  CD  the  union  by  means  oi  the  adhell^a  lnftammauon,  £pr 
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^  bloo4k  itk  all  cafes,  that  is  to  become  vafcular ;  but  this  takes  place 
j^eTiOriater,  according  to  the  apparent  neceffity.  In  fome  it  be- 
joflies vafcular  immediately;  in  others  very  late;  and,  indeed, 

(iaie  hardly  ever,  according  to  the  degree  of  utility  to  arife  from 
ijjat  change.  Where  it  becomes  vafcular  fooneft,  there  the  ve^lt 
are  found  alio  in  greatell  numbers,  the  two  efFeds  depending  on 
the  fame  principle. 

<  Extravafation,  whether  of  blood  or  only  of  lymph,  becomes 
yafcular,  almoft  immediately,  when  thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ionjan  uterus  in  the  ftatc  of  pregnancy.  Here  is  an  operation  nc- 
cdTary  to  go  on,  which  is  more  than  the  fimple  fupport  of  the  ex¬ 
travafation  itfclf ;  but  when  the  extravafation  is  thrown  out  by  acci¬ 
dent,,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  adhcfions,  the  immediate  in¬ 
tent  is  anfwered  without  the  vcflels,  and  vafcularity  only  becomes 
Bcccffary  afterwards;  therefore  vafcularity,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  fe- 
cixkI  confi deration,  not  an  immediate  one.  But  in  the  cafe  of  im¬ 
pregnation  it  mull  be.  immediate,  for  the  fimple  extravafation  wouM 
notanfwer  the  intention.  This  (hews  that  this  e^ttravafation  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  menfes, 

<  The  new  velfels  which  are  formed  in  the  newly  extravaCiting  and 
outing  fubllance,  become  of  ufe  both  during  the  ilate  of  adhefiod 
isd  fuppuration. 

*  In  the  firft  they.ferve  to  give  powers  of  aftlon  to  this  new'fub- 
lance,  which  afSfts  in  preventing  fuppuration.  In  the  fecond,  where 
^is  cannot  be  done,  they  afiid  in  forming  a  vafcular  bafis  for  thd 
granulations/ 

•  .  .  . 

The  two  following  fetSlions  of  this  chapter,  ^  On  the  State  of 

*  the  Blood  and  Pulfe  in  Inflammation*— ‘  The  EfFedls  of  In^ 

*  llammation  on  the  Conftitution’—contain.  many  curious  re-» 
marks,  and  moft  of  them  highly  important;  but  fo  entirely  are 
they  conne<Eled  with  thofe  dodlrines  which  are  peculiar  to  our 
author,  that  no  juft  analyfis  can  be  attempted.  Still  lefs  fhould 
we  attempt  to  comprefs  the  remaining  fedlions,  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  pradlical  remarks,  viz.  general  refledlions  on  the  refo- 
Itttkm  ofMnflammation — of  the  methods  of  refolution  by  con- 
ffitutioiral  means — the  ufe  of  medicines  internally,  and  of  local 
applications  in  inflammation — general  obfervations  on  repulfion,. 
Empathy,  derivation,  revulfion,  and  tranllation— of  the  different 

in  which  medicines  are  applied^  and  of  the  fubfiding  of 
^ajamraation — of  the  ufe  of  the  adhefive  inflammation.  This* 
^^iubjeft^was  touched  upon  in  our  former  extract.  In  the^ 

The  author’s  Ian- 


pafTdge  it  is  more  fully  conftdcred 
neceflfarily  partakes  of  his  peculiar  and  abftrailed  mode  of 
^king.  ‘  This  inflammation,’  fays  he,  ‘  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  cffe£l  of  wife  counfcis,  the  conftitution  being  fo  formed 
as  to  take  fpontancoufly^all  the  precautions  neceffary  for  its, 
01^  defence ;  for  in  moft  cafes  we  (hall  evidently  fee  that  it 
’^wers  wife  purpofes.^ 

Such, 


~  ^he  fuccccding  chapter pus  .f  principal- part  of 

^'thls  has'beefi  "previouOy  pubiiAVd^n  Mr'.  Hutnc’s  prize  difllr. 
Station,  we  fliall  defer  the'  fewleilwlt^,W,have  to  make  tojthe 
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***  •  ^ 
iij:.Such,  the  reader  will  by  this  time  pbferve,  is  the^biindatioii 

"•^•all  Mr.  Hunter’s  reafoningj  namely,  that  the  laws^pf  the  ani- 
*  ttal  economy  are  not  only  direfted  to  the  fupport  of  .fife  during 
■health,  but  to  the  reft.iration  of  parts  after  an  injury.  1  That  to 
end,  the  ordinary  anions  of  velTels  is  changed  according  to 
circumftances.  If  naatter  is  formed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  the 
^‘fiimulus  of  this  new  fubftance  is  fufficient  to  produce  adhefion 
*'  in  the  furronnding  cells  ;  a  procefs  that  is  often  anticipated  when 
part  is  brought  into  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  make  fuppuration 
becelTary.  By  this  adhefton  the'^effufion  of  the  ^n:^tter  is  pie. 
^'Vented,  which  muft  otherwife  take  place,  ^  w<^fil^  jn  qafe of 
oedema,  empbyfema,  &c.  ' ^ /n. 

This  naturally  leads 'us  to  the  do£lrirfe  of  fuppu^atlp^jjpr  ra. 
dier  to  the  manner'in  which  are  trace'^lme^perations  ^.natwe 
under -this  procefs^  Of  this  we.  can  only  give  thie  butliun; 
1  die  pifhire  is’  filled  up  in  the  ufuat'ftwc  *bf  the  author.  Syroo. 
•toms  of  luppurative  mnammation— treatment  neceilary  m. in¬ 
flammation  when  fuppuration  muft  take  placq—col^ftions  of 
-inatter  without  inflammati6tt*7-the‘ efFefts;fuch**fj)rrhad 
flatter  have  on  the  conftitutiy^cfFcds  of  the  fuppurative  in- 
*^fliBBimation  on  the  conftitutffin.  ‘‘ 


•  chapter  ^  On  the  Ulcerati^^e* Inflammation.  7; 

Mr.  Hunter  done  nothing  more  for  furgery  than  correct 
'the  old  erroneous  notions  of  pus  and  fuppuration,  Ke  m^htbe 
truly  faid  to  have  introduced  a  new  fcience  among  us.  ^  Future 
ages  will  hardly  believe  that  the  abfurd  opinions  of  bis  prede- 
ceflbrs  could  have  been  current  to  his  days.  We  need  only 
ihint  at  the  doftrine  of  the  formation  of  pus  by  fermentation, 
•which  was  attempted  to  be  experimentally  proved  by  writers  of 
no  mean  celebrity  ♦;  or  of  the  folution  of  the  folid  parts  into 
pus  t  >  or  the  apprehenfions  entertained  of  the  corrduve  quali¬ 
ties  of  pus,  and  confequences  to  be  dreaded  from  its  abforption. 
All  thefe  opinions  Mr.  Hunter  encounters;  and  moft  ofour 
readers  will,  we  believe,  be  of  opinion,  that  he  fpends  more 
time  in  refuting  them,  than  the  flimfinefs  of  their  ftrudture  en¬ 
titled  them  to.  The  doftrine  of  fermentation  refts  only  on  the 
term.  Becaufe  we  fee  other  fubftances  changed  by  a  procefs  to 
which  the  word  fermentation^ is  applied,  it  was  thought  fufficiert 


*  Gaber,  Pringle^^Callen,  and  others, 
t  Pott  on  Fiflula  Lacbrym.  See,  See* 
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to  adopt  a  iirniiar  exprcfliqn,  without  confidcrlng  th^phifur- 
(hoiirtt^hb  difficulties  pf  reducing  two  fuch  procefl’es;to 
laws.^  t'ermentatioii,  ,we  know,  when  once  begun, ,  contipHes 
till  the  ‘whole  of  the  fermentable  fubftauce  is  changed. 
when  the  formation  of  pus  commenced,  we  (hould  expedf^tho 
whole  body  to  be  changed  into  that  fubftance.  Fermenta¬ 
tion  is  a  procefs  not  at  all  depending  on  life.  Hence  we  might 
cxpedl  the  formation  of  pus  to  continue  after  death.  Nor  are 
the  difficulties  lefs  inponceiving  the  folution  of  folid  parts 
pus,*  becaufe  It  is  well  known  that  this  fubftance  continueX^o 
be  formed,  when  inftead  of  a  lofs.  of^fubftance  by  ulccratipn 
the^granulating  procefs'has  commenced.  To  afeertain  how-iar 
pus  has  any  corroftvc  .quality,  Mr.  Home  }yas^at  the  pains  of 
immerfing  pieces  of  mufcle  in.^  pu?^- and.  in  animal  jeily, 
foifnd  that  the  wafte  was^die^poft  coniTiderable  in  the  lattqr. 
The  notion  of  folid  parts  difTolving  into  matter  is  taken  up  iby 
our  author  with  that  warmth,  which  thofe  who  knew  him,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  latter  part  of- his  life,  will  eafily  recognife# 

‘  One  (hould  have  thought,*  he,  ‘  that  it  muft  have  ap- 
y  peared  incondftent  that  the  matter  of  a  fore,  probably  intended 
^  for  falutary  purpofes,  (hould  be  the  means  of  deftroying  the 
:  ^  parts  which  produced  it,  and  which  it  was  intended  to  heal.I— « 
4  ^PofTeffed  of  this  idea,  that  foUds  went  into  the  compoiition  of 
I  ^  pus,  they  never  faw  pus  flowing  from  any  internal  canal,;;as 
‘  in  a  gonorrhoea,  &c.  but  they  concluded  there  was  an  ulcer^f* 
■  ‘We.fliould  forgive  fuch  opinions  before  the  knowledge  that 
<  fuch  fubftances  could,  and  generally  did,  form  pus  without  a 
^  breach  of  the  folids ;  but  that  fuch  an  opinion  (hould  exift  af- 
‘  terwards,  is  not  mere  ignorance  biit  ftupidity.* 

^4  Pus,\theh,  having  no  corrofive  property  in  itfelf,  and  not  be- 
ing  fofnried  by  folution  of  the  folid  fubftance  where  it  is  found, 
^^Ttfollows  that  all  the  common  opinions  of  ulceration  muft  be 
^  9Wfrrorieb\jsV'  Mr.  Hunter  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  formed  a 
4%w^theory  on  the  fubjeef,  as  he  refers  to  no  laws  but*  fuch 
uriiverfallv  admitted  in  the  animal  economy.  Pus  he 
4  toiibeives  to  be  a  fecrction  furnilhed  by  the  veflcls  altering  their 
4a&ibn,^ifrom  the  neceflity  arifing  from  fomb  new  fituation ;  and 
4^^tation  he  imputes  to  abforption.  This  laft  pofition  is  fupported 
Jjby  a  chbih  of  demonftrative  reafoning,  more  happily  arranged 
4tnah  klEnbft  any  other  portion  of  the  writings  of  this  extraordinary 


Thh“\Vas  univerfally  believed,  tifrMr.  Hunter  proved  the  con- 
by  diftefting  a  ciimioal  who  was  executed  while  aifeAed  with 

_ L  — 


|onorrhoea. 


chara&er. 
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f^)r;^cr^  being  neither  ovcr-encumhei;cd  with  the  unncccflai^ 
reUjou  of  cxpcrimchrs^  nor  with  anfwerihg  obie(?fi8ns:  ill ‘of 
i^’xh  have  b^ii  prcv’otifly  antl^Tpated  in  ’the  chapter  on*  pus, 
^he  whoie  conclucijs  \vi(n  foine  illuftraiions  of  the  Moftrin^, 
which,  had  there  been  any  previous  obfcurity,  wrtuld  have  *elu. 

cidated  them:  at  prefent  they  fervc  to  fatisfy ‘the* reader  that  he 

is  in  complete  poflejTion  of  the  author's  meaning. 

^  Granulation  is  the  next  piocf.ls  confid^red  by  our  author 
Much  on  this  fubje£l  haying  been  anticipated,  the  prefent  chap; 
ter  is  as  brief,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  perfpicuous'  as*  the 
laft.  It, is  firft  fhewn,  that  granulation,  in  fomc  inftaned,  tikes 
place  without  any  previous  fuppiiratioh,  far  as  it  can  be 
traced.  The  nature  and  properties*  of  granulations  are  next 
confidcred — their  longevity,  or  rather  thcir‘ Want  of  that  prol 
perty — and,  laftly,  thVir  coritraSidn  previous  to  Ikinnihg  of 
cicatrifation. 

A  chapter  on  (kinning  follows,  in  which  the  "nature  of  the 
new  cutis  is  cbnfidered — the  new  cuticle— and,  ladly,  the  rtit 
mttcofum.  This,  our  author  remarks,  is  renewed  later  than 
cither  of  the.other  two,  and  fometimes  not  at  all.  Hence  the 
occafional  infenfibility  of  ci?sftrices,  and  their  whitenefs  anil 
opacity  beyond  that  of  the  furrounding  ^parts.  Thefc  proceffe's 
ou*  author  coiifidcrs  as  fo  regular,  as  to  admit  of  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  *  Skinning,'  fays  he,  ‘  is  a  procefs  in  which  nature 
^  is  always  an  economift,  without  a  Jingle  exception.*  This,  he 
afterwards  obfert^s,  mjiy  arife  from  granulations  always  being 
of  the  nature  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  formed  ;  and  thefe 
parts  rarely  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fkin,  can  have  no  ftroug 
dirpofition  to  form  ucin.  ‘  Hence,  if  the  cutis  is  only  in  port 
\^aeftroyed  by  a  cauftic,  we  find  a  new  one  will  form  on  the 
*  granulations  almbft  as  fall  as  the  flough  feparate?;.' 

Whence  it  mufl:  follow,  that  where  the  procefs  of  fkin ning 
has  not  been  interrupted  ^  by  the  previous  granulations,  it  takes 
place  with  rapidity.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Hunter's  thed^ 
will  not  account  for  the  pitting  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  the  rapid 
;A:inning  of  chancres,  after  their  vcntrHl  difpofition  is  de- 
ftroyed,  even  tfiougH  the  lofs  of  fubftahce*  is  cbhfiderible.'  This 
Mr.  Adams  imputes  to  a  peculiar  rfrifation'bf  morbid' pdifoDSb 
When  a  lofs  of  fubftance  is  pYbdiicid  by  them,  he  obferves, 
fkinning  takes  place  without  previous  granulations  j  'and  th.^^ 


n 


It  Ihould  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Hunter  conceives  the  new  (kb 
in  all  fores  that  have  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  (kin,  is  always  form^^ 
from  the  furrounding  old  (kin.  Page  4S7  and  88. 

t  Adams  on  Morbid  Polfons.  .  See  our  Review  for  September 
.*  natur 
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nature,  though  niggardly  on  all  other  occafions  in  the  formation  ' 
of  (kin,  is  ia  the(e‘  cafes  prodife,  lining  the  whole  concavity, 
i  and  frequently  forming  a  fucceflion  of  fcales  in  the  fmall-pox, 
which  he  conlid^rs  as  procclTes  of  the  cuticle.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  reconcile  this  difFerence  of  opinion  between  fuch  as 
it  was  leaft  to  be^expecled  in,  we  fhall  content  ourfeives  with 
obferving,  that  though  Mr.  Hunter  takes  notice  of  feveral  ’in- 
ftanccs  in  which  cicatrifes  are  higher  than  the  furrounding  (kin, 
he  makes  no  remarks  on  thofe  well-known  cafes  in  which  they 
are  lower.  ^  ; 

^  This  part  gf)  the  wwk  concludes  with  a  chapter  ‘  On  the 
fFc6}s  of  Inflammatipn,  and  its  Confequences  on  the  Conftitu- 
tion,*  viz.  of  the  hc<ttic;— treatrnent  of  the  he£lic — of  dilTolution. 
Thefe  remarks  are  chiefly  pra<9Hcal,  except  the  author’s  opinion 
of  the  caufe  cf  hectic,  which,  inftead  of  atcribing,  as  his  pre- 
dccefllrs  have  done,  to  the  abforption  of  pus,  he  imputes  to  the 
jcpntjnual  irritation  kept  up  in  the  conflitution  from  an  inefle£fual 
attempt  at  healing. 

Part  third  is  on  the  treatment  of  abfeefles :  this  being  alto¬ 
gether  prailical,  cannot  be  abridged.  We  fhall  .only  remark, 
that  we  conceive  Mr.  Abeniethy’s  manner  of  treating  the  pfoas, 
or  lumbar  abfeefs,  is,  in  that  particular  fpecies,  an  important 
improvement.  .  • 

*Tlic^ remainder  of  the  volume  is  on  giin-fhpt  wounds.  It.  is 
■well  known  that  the  principal  merit  of  our  author,  in  this  branch 
of  praftice,  conufted  in  reducing  the  manner  of  treating:  thefe 
.wounds,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  the  principles  of  common  furgery. 
The  latter  haying  been  fo  amply  dlfcufled  ifV,the  preceding  part 
I  cf  the  work,  it  will  net  be  exp^fted  that  the  piefent  divifion 
(hould  be  long.  It  confifts  of  no  other  remarks  than  fuch  as  are 
H  peculiar  to  injuries  from  this  mechanical  violence,  and  will  /not 
admif  of  the  commoii  mode  of  treatment,  or  exhibit  the.phcno- 
Jffieiva  of^common  abfceflcs  or  penetrating  woundsj  and  is  alto- 
gether  prafl ical . 

pi  ^  Thus  have  we  corn  pie  ted,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  admit,  our 
-  l  ^yfis  ctf  thisjmportant  work.  It  is  unnecefTary  that  wx  fhould 
iofifer  any  further  opinion  upon  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
I  Well-known  merits  of  the  author,  but  becaufe  we  have  already 
i  pifled  our.judgrnent  on  each  of  the  divifions. 


laW 
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Thi  New  Annual' Regijter, 


ART^  V»  -WfW  Annual  Regifitr^  or  General  Rep«JH«ry  >( 
'  KtJlorjy  Politics^  ank  Liter ature^  for't^ 

which  is  prefixed  the  Hifiory  of  Knowledge^  Learnings  ahd  TaJfe^ 
in  Great  Britainy  during  the  Reign  f  Ring  f  ames  the  Firft. 
Part  the  Second,  pp.  876.  8vo»  “9**  boafds.  Robinibns, 
London,  1795  :  a'!  i  ,  ,  r! 

♦T'HIS  volume*  contains  a 'preface, 'in  which  the  compilers 
-*•  aflcrt  their  own  candour,  diligei;'ce<  and  aifo  their  rcligrdus 
Tehtimcnts.  In  this  “they  enter 'into- little  difputet  with 
anonymous  Writers^of  periodical  publiesktions,-  unWoethy  of  die 


■  'iSefign  of  the  publication  and  of  thertifetws 

The  Hiftory  of  Knowledge,  Learnings  -and  TaWe„  in  Great 
’^Brftain,  during  the  Reign  of  King  Jamds  the  Firft.  ■  fPirt  the 
Second  ’  ^  -■  Jt'jj  j'l  lo  vj^i  joc'-  itoirnonoo-d  sd) 

Britifh  and  Foreign  Hiftory;  divided  into  Ten  Chapters,  and 
taking  up  421  Pages. 

/.Principal  Occurrences.  ,,^,.1  ;  g-jjQ 

.  .T'rPublic  Papers.  .  ..  ■  V  *  ^  f  f  .lifi.i,. 

Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Character's  ;  comprHihg 


Particulars  of  the  Life  and  Charader  of- Adam  Smith,  ^L.D. 
Account  of  the  Perfonal  Appearance,  Mode  of  Liviiig,  Cha- 
ra^er,  and  Peculiarities,  ^  of  Linnxus:  fupplementary  to  the 
Particulars  of  his  Life  inferred  in  the  New  Annual  Regifter  for 

}T^-:  \ 


Anmdotes  of  the  travelling  Pupils  of  Linnaeus.*  '  c'^' 
Sketches  of  the  Cbarader  of  Tippoo ‘Sultan.' 

Anecdotes  of  Schmitz,  a  Genhah  Artift. 

Literary  Anecdotes  of  German  Authors,  and  particiilikHyof 
•ffiiig.'  ..  •‘“.‘■’V  -  ' 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Gcrald  Barryi 

‘  •  '  'Manners’of  Nations,  ‘  ix.)  lo  aiuilua 


I 


Classical  and  Polite  Criticism. 

oi?the.Otit;ty^rHefintng  Synonymous^ ; 
;wkhti>Vn?^  tnuftration  frrm  'iho'L«in.  ^  ^  .  ''f' 

t  “juru^ranons  of  Englifh  Synonymous  Terms.  '  '  • 

Difficulty  anjl  Dignity  of  Tranflaiion. 

PhiJ-OSOFHICAL  PaPERS.3 

?i3liQW<!rvation  of.a  Quintuple  Belt  on  the  Planet  Saturn,  -By 


t  Wii3iara^Hc^fcbelyILW^^^  F.f>R*S^  u;o  i 
diiwOo?  the  Convtriiwpf  .Ahiw^  Mufel.e^’pto  a  Subftance  much 
5iife<taT^iog^SpcrmWi9ri^i!fB^^  George.Sn^i^h  Qibbes,  A.  B*  ( 
Experiments  relating*  ta  Elejfllri.ty*  By  Alexander 

}sMdnar6,,  M.  D^-  F .  jRi  Sn  ^ 

Ai  Mbhioir  ibf  ibe  ^m:i(ic^pn  qf  porrppted  Water.  Read  at 
the  Economical  Society  of  Peterfburg,  by  M.  Lawitz,  ^ 

inc  ^i'lo^cizdO  noT  cJn:  f«  ’  J  '  .  -  '  ^ 
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Obfervations  on  fome  Egyptian  Mummies^' apd  ^he  -  ArAs 
praSifed  by  the  Venders  of  them.  By  John  frederic  Btuuien- 

SftoS^ir a  ■  ~  ^  '  "Alls*  ■ 

"  |Oeprigin  and  Hiftory  of  iN.ewfpapers  jn  Great  Britain,  to 

^me  ileVgd  ot  George  ' ^  ^  j 

•tO  i  rii  lo  ooA 

5rit  OJ  ‘  '  MisCfiiLANECWS  PamrSo-?  ^  bfix; 

Iwi  ^  T  '  JO  .  n  jr  n  Jk  1  *>’ 

Communications,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  More,  dn  pruni!^  and 
plantin'^  Orchards.,  ,By  Thoinas  Skip ‘Bucknal,  Efq.  addiliobafl 
to  what  was  injeried  in  o^r  lalt  Volume.  .. 

Subftance  of' bir  jjphri**  Sinclair’s ‘Add^  of 

the  ^rlt.Day  of  its  ijeifig  affcitiHled^^^^  . 

‘  JiuDKance  oESir  John  SinclalrV  Adilreft 
culture,  on  Tuefday  the  29?!!  of  July  1704..  ,  ’S**” 


in  a  Eetter  tt’oiri  Rdbtrt^B^4dbn^"E{q.  df  time 

in  Keft^,'^CQm 

^  Difeover^^^a’ cheap  ^M\lfuVable  ^ 

^  rroceYs  to  deprive  _ 

tender  it  capable  of  being  employed. for  many’ Purp 

Qt^ugar.  J  1  2^2’  M 


’^P  ^taoie  Cc^pbfiudn  for 

l^ifsWafrVeabfe  to 

loyed.for  manyPurpof^'^dftdad 

Jfib^b  '  :  j  .  iBf-  >  - 

Account 


^"This  very  comprchenfive  volume  is  divided  into  compilation, 
eoitipofition,  and  criticifm.  The  compilation  is  judicious  enough ; 
the  coropofition,  which  is  confined  to  the  hiftorical  part,  we'fhould 
pronounce  to  be  rather  minute  and  prolix,  if  we  did  not  refled, 


tfiit  it  may  not  be  altogether  improper  in  an  Annuli  Res;iffer> 
that  arrefts  fa<fls  as  they  flyy  to  enumerate  niany  circiiirift'ances 
that  could  not  properly  enter  into  the  com pofitions^of;  future 
hiilprianS}  dire£ledi  in  their  feledions  by  general  views  or 
principles.  As  to  criticifm,  there  isjfcarcely  any  pamphleteer: or 
poet  fo  obfcure,  or  fo  ftupid,  as  to  be  paiTed  over  in  utter  fileqce,- 
and  fo  extremely  gentle  are  the' critics  jn  their  cenfure^dthat 
even  J.  Lane,  alias  Lahne,  Macgregor  Buchanha'Wj-'  of-tA-bpin 
we  have  given  ^an  account  in  our'Numbe'r  for'’Septen)bfl^ 
though  they  cannot  fay  anv  thing  in'his?praife,  the7.tfirat’!fe- 
fpcOTully,  and  as  a  ferious  iubjeft  pf  ^titRllm. '  ‘  ‘  .nouiuy 

Certainly  the  bookfeller  has  not  been  (baring  of  papir^nd 
print.  And  we  know  not,  ui^hefc  tjroesi^Yifhcn.mcb  anjenoN 
mpus  accumulation  of^jtaxes  t^a^.  J^pTilam  ppon  paper,, -whtifi 
we  '^uld  iind  an  equ^  quantity;  :of  amufemeot  at^the  iamf 
price. -t;  V  ‘J  .  .r'?!,.' ^ni  21 'j.i  ji;  uua  ‘hat: 

.'ib’liujn  -f  ii..  'U.v.i:  io  ‘'.'h  ft.  ’  ■ 
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AltTjbVI.  jf  Chronological  Hljiory  of  the  Eur^ean  States 
their  Difcoveries  and  Settlements^  f'^rn  the  Treaty  of  Nkkegieh 
in  1678,  to  the  Clofe  of  the  Tear  1794.  In  which  a  particular 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  Origin^  Trogrefs^  and  Termination^  of 
the  Revolutions  which  have  taken  Place  in  different  States.  lAlfo^ 
Biographical  Sketches,  of  the  Sovereigns  who  have  reigned  durshg 
that  Period^  and  of  t}}ole  Perfons  who  have  been  principally  inf 
terefied  as  Statefmen^  tfarriors^  Patriots^  &c,  in  the  Events' 
anTTranfacltons  of  it.  "Together  with  Tables  which  have^a 
Reference  to  different  Parts  ff  the  Work.  By  Charles  MayOy 
"'  f  L.B.  ReSlor  of  Beching  Stoke  and  HeWick^  in  the  County  of 
JVjlts.  ^  Bath  :  printed  by  S.  Hazard  for  G.  G.  and  J.  Ro-r 
'^blnfdn,  Pater-noftef  Row;  and  J.  FaulJer,  New  Bond  Street| 
London. 

G  -  *  PREFACE. 

'  |T,is  obfervable,  that  there  are  many  fyftcms  of  chronology 
which  are  works  of  great  merit,  if  confidered  relatively  to  the 
chief  objeA  of  that  .branch  of  literature,  as  aftording  a  means. of  elu » 
cidating  the  obfcure  parts  of  ancient  hirtory,  but  are  of  little  ufe  to 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  information  in  the  civil  and  political  hifiory 
of  modem  Europe,  either  becaufe  they  are  comprifed  in  fo  fmall  a 
fpace  chat  it  was  inipoffible  for  the  author  to  give  a  connc£fed  (cries  of 
events;  a  difadvantage  to  which  all  tabular  chronologies  are  in  Tome 
degree  fubjeft ;  or  becaufe  they  are  not  arranged  with  that  perfpi- 
ciptyf^wbich  is  requihte  to  render  the  connexion  perceivable,  in 
thpfe.fy^ems  in  which  the  occurrences  of  univerfal  hiftqry  ^e  giyefv 
thqfame  page,^  without  order  or  diftindlion.  rr  ,  " 

The,  author  of  this  chronological  efliiy  has  endeavoured  to,  re -v 
medy  thefe  defeats,  by  adopting  a  plan  which  is  fufficiently  extpnfivft 
tocbm^rife  every  material  tranfadion  and  event  in  eccIefiadTcal,  poli- 
ihilitary;  and  commercial  hiftory,  and  by  arrangingfthera  in 
manner  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  difcover  the  caufes  in  which 
the  federal  revolutions,  wars,  Set.  have  originated,  the  confequehces 
luth  wbidi  they  have  been  attended,  andaheir  relation  to  other 
teropoi^y  events.  !•  .0  ft  •  1  iooq 

dividing  each  page, » which  contains  the  occurrences  of  one 
year,^intQ  columns,  and  appra^tat|ng  one,  pf  ihefc  to  .each  flaoe  in 
thing  mepior^ie  happened,  and  by  adjufiing  the 
CQuftlttt^t  events  of  each  civU  tf^nfacliqn,  and  military  or  naval  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  a  feries  whiqh*  haa^  a^reference^to  the  fcale  of  months  in 
the  upper  margin,  a  diflih£l  outline  is*  given  of  the  hiftory  pf  each 
cilititfy.'  And,  by;difpofthg  rfte  cilumnVin  a  parallel  order^  the 
hrftdrics  of  the  fcVeral  Rates  art  concentered  in  one  point  of  new, 
If>  for  example,  the  rcadet  refers  to  the  northern  Rates  in  the  year 
he'wili  find  Charles  XIL  ^employed  in  giving  a  king  to  Po- 
Ijind;  and,  while  he  is  gratifying  his  refentment  and  love  of  military 
gloty  in  the  accomplilbment  of  this  defign^  the  Qzar  avi^Us  himfelf. 


VI 


4 


ci^t^Afcticc  to  pariue  his  ongittal.ofcje-jKMn  the  war>f‘t^  makhiff 
himim’ftaftel' 6? the  Si^'edifii  pfonrttes  dAf  the  eall  fiife  df  the  Birttlc; 

RuHhiiis  accefs  to  that  fdk,  andTatilitafed  thciy  Uittr- 
iTOiTC  \li^h  the  orhcf  European  nations.  Proceeding  to  the  fotithem 
natek;  find  the  Emperor  at  war  with  Lewis  >?IV  *  and  the 

KldAor  of  Bairaria,  for  the  Spaiilfh  Aicceffion,  aod  relie\^d  from  the 
ip:imediatc  ruin  with  which  he  was  threatened,  by  the  feafonable  aid 
hilii  by  his  allies,  and  by  the  fignal  exploits  of  the^'Dukeof 
^arlborough  and  PHnee  Eugene.  As  nc  paffes  on  to  Great  Britain, 
Francev  Spain,  Portugal/' 'and  the  Italian’  ftates,  he  is  informed  of 
Ac  events  of  the  campaig^t  as  they  particularly*  afFedled  thofe  feverai 
&^ntrics.  If  he  wilhib  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  origin  of 
Acfii  hoftilities,  thc*iri3eXj^hd^r  the  article  of  war,  will  refen  him 


Hfc  of  Ae  Vznt  ^i^^r'  knd  ChdAek  XII.  for  the  for. 
idbr;  srnd  to  thkf  bf  CharleiS  11.  of  Spaiifj  th^  t^guH  of 


^nd  the  partition  treaties,  for  the  latter  ;  in^'W'hich-hc  wilt  difcover 
'the  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  catties  of  them.  And,  byufol- 
lOWfng  the  feries  of  events,  be  will  fee  the  various  fortune  with  which 
wcre’atrendtd,  thV  motives  by  which  the  fevefal  powers  appear, 
•at  different  periods;.to  have  been  influenced*,  and  the  ' treaties  by 


S^'Jeh  they  were  brought  to  a  conclufion,  together  with  the  principal 
Ripulatcd  in  them.  *  ^  -  •  i  -dj  no 

Dfccmmg  it  proper  to  give  a  more  minute  detail  of  SngMAvhtf. 
ht  has  fybdivided  it  into  civil  and  poiiticaU  attd'militaty  iud 
iiavafhlfiory,  whh  feparate  columns  for  what  relates- to  the  royal  fa- 
Rate  srpf ointments,  rind  mifcellaneous  eicnts^  fevenoe^'^&c. 
am;  irf^brder  to  |‘ive  a  diftinft  view  of ‘ecclefialUcal  and  cottiitiettnl 
affaW,  aAd  the ‘voyages,  difeoveries,  and  fettlements,  Eu- 

Rates;  he  has  appropriated  feverai  colotahs,  at  ihe^boiwnn  ^of 
tacK  page,  to  fuch  matters  as  may  occur  under  any'of  th4ft  bends, 
And  thus  each  Kiflory  may  be  confidered  either  IhdividuaUy,’^^!  af  it 
makes  a  part  of  the  general  fyftem. 

‘  The  validity  Of  any  hKlorkal  matter  depending,  in  a  great  mca- 
fure^  on  the  charadter  of  the  hillorian,  he  thought  it  proper  to  fubjoin 
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of  pcrfons  who  have  filled  each  ofSce,  and  ihcir  contemporaries^^  la 
offices!  and  likewife,  bya  tranficion  from  the  chroroU^y^ 
to  lbeW  ^hder  what  adminiftration  any  mcafure  has.  been  adQpted*  ,,, 
i^^The  partiality  which  men  have  to  their  own  proje&s  may  poffibly 
have  led  him  to  entertain  fo  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  utility  ox  hiit 
pUn.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  found,  to  anfwer  the  inten‘ded 
purpofe,  he  will  have  a  pleafure  in  thinking  that  bis  time  has  j^en 
afefully  as  well  as  agreeably  employed. 

;  ‘  He  was  induced  to  undertake  it  by  obferving  the  intricacy  with 
which  the  hiftories  of  the  feveral  ftates  are  interwoven,  and  the  in- 
terefiifig  nature  of  tbe  events  with  which  this  period  abounds  ;  which 
didinguiihed  not  only  by  important  revolutions,  and  the  moft  fplen- 
didfl^iiitaxy  and  naval  achievements,  but  by  the  progrefs  of  civilifiir 
ttt)il;'(by  improvements  in  thpfe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfont 
aad  embeUiffimeitt  of  fpciety  i  ^and  by  thp^  beneficial  public  works 
and  magnificeht^endowments  for  the  relief  of  didrefs  and  the  adr 
vancement  of  knowledge,  which  do  honour  to  human  nature.  The 
htfiucnce  of  icience,  which  before  the  ieventeenth  century  could  only 
be  faid  to  dawn  in  Europe,  is  now  felt  in  the  remote^  and  Icail- 
finroufed-  parts  of  it.  The  rcilraints  laid  upon  the  tyrannical  court 
of  inquifition,  in  fome  iniiances,  and  the  abolition  of  it  in  others ; 
Ae  foppreffion  of  the  order  of  jefaits,  which  had  eilablilbed  a  power 
on  the  Ignorance  of  pad  ages,  which  proved  deftruclive  to  tl^e  p^ce 
Ibd  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  the  decline  of  that  baleful  fapeflllxfon 
!aul  bigotry  which  had  once  gained  an  entire  afcendancy  over  reafon  t 
trei  the  happy  effids  of  that  light  for  which  we  are  indebted*^ 
texature  und  fcience.  Aqd  whatever  temporary  inconvenlencer^tbc 
^jworld  may  have  incurred  from  the  writings  of  thofe,  whbfe  fuperfi. 
ckl  aj^quaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  l/ath  inclined  tpeir  mims  tq 
iatheijm.  ft  is  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  intrinfic  and  permanent 
.hetefit  der.ivcd  from  the  difcoverics  of  others,  *who/e  depth  in  pbild*, 
fofhp  brought  shim  about  to  religion  . 
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nfi  Oil  i " 
liL:  -v 
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We  entirely  approve  both  of  the  plan  of  this  work/and  the 
cxcicuticn.  It  is  amufing,  accurate,  comprefienfive,  fatisfadtory’ 
for  a  variety,  of  purpjfes,  extremely,  ufeful.  Nor -can  we 
difprifs,  this  valuable  work  withojit  beftow'ing  juft  praile  on  the 
author,  for  having  con fi>l ted,  “in  the*  cgncifcncfs  of  his  volume, 
both  the  time  and  the  pockets  of  his<^purch«?fers  ;  a  conduct" 
vrhich  ftands  in  direft  contraft  with  that  of  thofe  rolMiminous 


chronolo^ilts  wHofe  chief  aim  feems  to  be  prolixity  and, 

®  ^  •  j  .i *.  -x.i  » 

cxpence*  ^  ^  ^  \  *  ' 

.  ri  ^  I  J  - 


><•  ' 

Art.  VII,  Letters  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Scenes  Tvhich 

fajjed  in  various  Departments  of  France  durifig  the  Tyranny  of 
Rohifpierre ;  and  of  the  Events  which  took  place  in  Paris  cn 
$be  ikth  cffuly  1794.  By  Helen  Maria  WiUiamt.  VoLTlL 
PP-  ?33-  lamo.  3s.  6d.  Robihfcnis.  London,  1795-^,  A 

riinohi  i  ^  *  1  ,*  '  ’  *  . 

Y^F  this  hook*  of  hor^^^  reader  will  be  able  to  form  fomeu 

following  extraft:  ^  While  Carrier  ravaged  ' 

*  t|^^ountry  of  tlie  weft,  and  Collet  d’Hftrbois  laid  the  opulent 
‘  qty  of  the  call  in  aihes,  Le  Bon  hung,  like  a  deftroying  vul-^ 

*  turcjt.bver  the  north,  fcafting  his  favage  .foul  with  the  (ight“ 

*  of  mangled  carcafes ;  and  Maignct  confumed  the  lovely  vil- 

*  lagefi.of  the  fouih  in  the  flames  of  a  general  conflagration/' 

M its  Williams  relates  the  ftory  of  a  M.  de  Al— ^ u 

had  taken  refuge  in  a  folirary  habitation  at  a'tewieagvies  diftant  , 
from  'Avignon,  ^and  in  the  wildeft  parts  of  ’  fliat  .romantic 


-mif 


^  Such  was  the  feere  where  M.  de  M— -H-  "  fought  fpr  ' refuge, 
and, where  he  ihelt^red  himfelf^from  the  *nge  of  hu  Terocloiis  perfeV  . 
cutors.  He  had  foon  after  the  anguifli  of  hearing  that ‘jii^  brother, 
who  had  a  place  in  the  adminiflration  of'bne  bf  ilhe.Luth(?rn  depattl' 
mentfl,  and  who  had  taken  ah  iftiye^fid/^ofth^  G iron’d^/ haape- 
xiflitQ  on  the  fcaftbld,"  M/de  f’fbifr.d^means^  to  jufc  his, 

ii ilc r<in4aw'  of  the  place  of  hfs  i‘etiVeinett,  | td  which  fie  cdhj u red ‘  Her 
to  hahen  with  her« daughter,*  and  fhaftr^thfe  Ifttle  property  V'hich  he 
had  relbucd  from  the  gcnerril  wretk  of 'his  ftjttune.  ‘'  His'old  fervant. 
Marianne,  who  was  the  bearer  of  tfJs^.ineflage,  .returncd,  accoiiipa- 
niecbbydiis  Riece  t  her  mother  was  no  moref  ftie  furiTivcd  only  a  few 
weeks  the  death  of  her  hufbanef.  ^  M.  db^M-^^-— *  endeavoured  10 
fu||pl|r4oiiii  n'lccel  the  place  of  .parents  Ihe  had  loft,'  She  had 
vbrtf^/*'  )  toa 
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too  ^CTifibilky  not  to  feel  his  tender  cares,  and  often  rfeftrained^  P 
her  teaii^mibis  prefence,  beenufe  they  gave  him  pain.  ^ ?  'r  • 

«  The  fon  of  M.  de  M - ,  who,  after  having  repeatedly  cx- 

pofed  his  life  during  a  long  and  perilous  campaign  in  the  ferried 'df 
his  country,  returned — to  find  his  home  deferted,  and  his  father  an 
exile.  The  young  man  flew  to  his  father’s  retreat,  where  the  iy’ft 
ohjeft  that  met  his  eyes  was  his  lovely  coufin,  whom  he  had  a  few. 
mopths  before  beheld  in  all  the  pride  of  beauty.  The  fon  of  M.  de 
— -  iind  Adelaide,. .who  both  poflelTed  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
feafibility,  foon  felt,  that'  while  ali  beyond  the  narrow  cleft  which 
fep^rated  the  little  valley  from  the-  reft  of  thenworld  was  mifery  and 
difcrier,^  whatever^  couid  give,  value  to  exifte?ice* was  to  be  found 
within  favage  boundary,  in.  that,  reciproc;al  affedion  which  foothed  w 
thi  tvilk'bftlie  paft,  and  (Jied  a  fo^t  and  cheering  ray  over  the  gloom  ' 
of  the  fiatiire.'-^  From  tliofe  dreams,  thofe  delightful  illufions,  tliey 
were  awakened  by  a  letter  which  a  friend  and  fellow-fold ier  of  young 
dc  M—  conveyed  to  him,  in  which  hq  conjured  him  to  return 
immediately  to  the  army,  if  he  would  ihun  being  clafled  among  the 
fufpetted  or  the  proferibed.  He  bid  adieu  to  his  father  and  Adelaide 
wkh  tears  wrung^from  a  bleeding  heart,  and  tore  himfelfsaway  with 
an  effort  which  1;  required  all  his  fortitude  to  fuftain.  Alas  !  this 
formnate  ypung  lady  had  far  other  pangs  to  fuffer  than  the  tend^ 
repiiiings  ot  abfence  from  a  beloved  obje<i\.  ,  Some  weeks  afier 
departure  of  her  lover,  the  department  of  Vanclufe  and  the  Mouth 
of  the  Rhone  were  defolated  by  Maignet.  T  wo  proferibed  vl^ims 

ofWs  tyranny,  who  were  the  friends  of  M.  de  M - ,  and  knew  - 

theplace  of  his  retreat,*  fought  for  an  afylum  in  his  dwelling.  .M.  de 
I received  ills  fugitive  friends  with  afiieftionate  kindnefs, 
afeipi.days  nfter  their  arrival  their  retreat  was  difeovered  by  thfe' 
Maigoet;  the  narrow  pafs  of:  the  valley  was  guarded  - 
the  houfe  was  encompaflfed  by  a  military  force,  and 
dc  .was.fummoned  to  depart  with  the  confpirators  whora^Jbe 

id  dared  to  harbour.  »,  This  laft  ftroke  his  niece  had  no  power  to 
fallen 11  franric  agony  (he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  him  who  com- 
aW§d-the^  troop ;  (he  implored,  (he  wept,  (he  (hrieked ;  then. 
rttfd'Q^J^and  hung  upon  her  uncle’s  neck,  prelfing  him  wildly  ia 
r  arms.  Some  of  the  foldiers  propofed  condudling  her  a!fo  to  the 
,bu:-^the  leader  of  the  band,  whether  touched  by  her  dif- 
her  defpair  woul4  be  troublesome  OQ  the  way, 
them  to  leave  her  behind*  She  wau.  dragged  fn  m  her' 
locked  in  a  chamber,  from  whence  her  ibrieks  were  heard 
y  ihe^ulnfprturiate  old  mani  tlH  he  had.pafled  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  ^ 
illiy,  which  he.  was  deilined  to  behold  no  more.  His  fulFcrings  f 
!^'iaj:uVe,  bjiu  tkey^^were  not  oLlong  duration.  The  day  of  his  ar- 
'yil^t^^nange,.be,was  led  before  the  pppularjCommilTion.’togcther.i  ■ 
friends,  and.  fr oin^  the nc^  jmmediately  .dragged  ta 

*  |d)he  mean  time  MademoueUe  de  M--  ■  ,  relca/ed  by  Marianne 
/the  apartment  where^.ihe.  had  bqen,  confined,  wandered 
rpiijg  till  night  amid  the\viideft  receflies  of  the  valley She 

conftantly 


36^  WiUiams’/-Xfrt/rj  containing^  Siitcb^  Ucm  I 

^iJjantJy'  foUowcd  by  her  faithfal  feryant — who  never  loft  ilghto/  I 
bcr^fipglc  moment.  She  oftetr  retired  to  a  fm all 'nook^  hear  the  B 
tf^rr^t,  where  her  uncle  had 'placed  a  feat.'  Sometimes  (lieTeated  B 
lUrfjcJf  on  the  bench  ;  Uttn  darted  up,  and,  throwing  herfelf  oa  her  B  ^ 
kneef  before  the  fpot  where  her  uncle  ufed  to  fit,  bathed  it  with  B 
floods  of  tears.  *  Dear  old  man,’  ihe  would  cry,  ‘  your  aged  head!  B 
-^They  might  have  kft  me  a  lock  of  hjs  grey  hairs.  When  the  foh  B  ^ 
diers  come  for  wr,  Marianne,  you  may  cut  off  a  lock  of  mine  for  B 
Charles. — Poor  Charles  1 — It  is  well  he  is  gone, — I  fee  the  gniHotine  B^r 
behind  ihofc  trees!— and  now  they  drag  up  a  Weak  old  mai>!~tliey  B^^ 

me  him  to  the  plank !— he  bends !— Oh,  hcaveosl’ -  ‘  B 

<  The  acute  afRiftipn^with  which  young  de  M - heard  of  theB?!^ 

murder  of  his  father  was  ftill  aggravated  by  the  tidingS|Ke  tccefed  B 
from  Marianne  of  the  (ituation  ot  his  bcioy^  Adelaide!  ^  He  found  B 
foeans  to  obtain  leave  of  abfence  for  a  few  weeks,  and  liaftenedtoB 
tht  valley.  He  found  "the  habit^ion  defcrtcd-r^sfl  vras  dark  and  B  '  • 
Ke  left  the  hoofei  and  walked  with  haiiy  Sep  alo^g  the  vah  B  are 
tey  :  as  he  paifvd  a  cavern  of  the  rock  he  heard  the' voice  of  Adelaide,  B  fle<! 
Adelaide  cak  up  her  eyes  as^be  entered,  and  looked 
^he  knelt  by  her  flde,  aud-  pFelfed  her  hand  to  bis  boibm.  \  1  don't  I  ^ 
kBOw  y<)ii,Vfaid  Adel^de.— ^  Not  know  me  I*  he  cried;  ‘ 

Cliaries!’--*  if  you  au  Charles,’  (he  refumei  fullenly,  ‘  J^^*^**  -  k 
gome  too  late— :’M*  over!— Poor  dld  manl*  (he  cried,  rifihg  niftilyB 

f r^  ground,  and  clafping  her  hands  together,  *  don’t  you  ftiBW 

on  my  clothes?  I  begged  very  hard  for  him. — I  told^th^nB^^ 
Tl(ad*i|ii‘iathcr  or, mother  bat  If  yon  are  Charles,  be  gone/ be 

^ifel^TfieyVe  'con^iftg—thcy’re  on  Utc  way— I  fee  them  upon  the  Bitip^ 
^i^i^TtiaC  kriifo — that  bloody  knife.*— A  ftioit  .time'  before  (belducc 
fob’ Recovered  her  reafou,  and  employed  her  Jail  irematBs  of  I  of  ^ 
in  endeavours  to  cotifolr  her  wretched  lover.-'  She  gra(p^l|H|| 
hisLliasfd^  flxed  her  eyes OQ'hifr,  aiMi  died.*  -r  oj*  o.  i  lefed 

*  A  pcafant  of  d’Achecourt,  a  village  near  Arras,  came  to  fell 
biitftti'  ia  <ilie  town,^  As  (he  walk^  alp4ig  a  ftreet,  (he  met  a  cartlns^ 
fltled  wkh  viflima  whojwcre  goin^  to  execution.*^  * 
poor  creature  wi:h  nai^vete»  ‘  vblla  ^es  gens  qui  mcurcnt’ pouf 


jaly  in  the  immediate  expe^tfop^joT  be^g  mad^red,  all  hisi  f^" 


'^^Tlltrfe  people  here  die  forV«ry.itttle.i  i  ‘ 

i^What !  for  jbat  one  wofd  I  fmd,  will  you  pwt  the  AUd  and 


another  ^ 


Willltims^i  Letter)!  tbyiidinln^  ti  Sketchy  ISc.  3®? 

urcre  ififtantly  relieved  by  a  very  flrght  circumftance.  The  prifoners'' 
hadlorig  been  denied  the  cdnfchtion  cf  atty  interview  wiih^‘ 
friends:  the  urinoft  privilege  ?illc\l>ed  them  was  that  of  writing 
ibedireftion  of  the  packets  of  Hnvtn,  when  they  were  fent  to*  their^ 
houfes  to  be  waihed,  or  received  from  thence,  aAcr  a  very  ftrid 
amlnation,  '  Jc  me  porte  bien  *.*  The  wife  of  this  gentlcmao;  to 
whooi  ftie  w  aa  tenderly  attached,  ufed  every  day  to  write  with  an 
aching  Keart  upon  the  packet,  ‘  Je  me  porte  bien,*  On  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  July  the  packet  arrived  as  ufual ;  but  one  monofylla- 
He,  and  one  note  of  admiration,  was  added  to  the  direftion,  *  Ah, 
jc  me  porte  bieii't'  !*  With  an  emotion. of  tranfport  which  told 
ilm  his  misfortunes  were  at  an  end,  he  read  thole  little  words  that 
laiie^the  bleficd  augUr.*  . 

-J*  ■  .  wi.  ■  '  •  ; 

,  L  jun.'- 

Thcfe,  and  many  other  enormities  deferibed  in  this  volume, 
are  fitted  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  fpeculative  men,  various  xtn 
leiifions,  poHcical^  moral,'  and  peihaps  pbyfiologicaL  Tlve 
general  fentiment  which  they  infpire  in  every  human  breaft,  is, 
mthgnatioh  and  vcngcaticc  againft  the  mcrcilefe  and  inhuman 
ptfpetfitors  of  atrocities  that  arc  a  difgrace,  and  indeed  untifual 
human  nature.  Ouf  f)mpathy,  perhaps,  would  have  been  ftitt 
ijlbfc  powerfully  excited,  if  our  authorefs  had  been  guided,  in 
Sr  narration  and  defeription,  by  a  chafte  finipKcirj^  of  ftyle  abfi 
jjahncr.jf  The  imagination  of  the  reader  would  h^ve  more  than 
Ikpplicd  that  falnefs  of  cfTedt  which  (he  has  endeavoured  to  pror 
Aiiceiby  exaggeration,  .accumulation,  and  iloridity  and  turgidf^y 
if  exprefixon.  >  This  vitiated  talie,  by  which  il>  many  fena^ 
Mikr$,*6Ven  of  lively  parts,  ^are  corrupted,  has  the  unhappy 
effedt  cA  throwing  an  air  of  novelifm  or  romance  on  tales  of 

^*Thls,“/we^  readily  admit,  is*  a  very  tntereftin^  volume;  but  it 
ha^^'jbeen  ftitt 'more  interefting  had  Mifs  Wrlliam'scoH- 

Eiej^lf  'more^  to  and^circumilances,  and  been  fpxri^ 

^j^ghtening  of  words,  and  of  her  own  emotibns  'aiid 
to  peJi^cA  hiftbrical^  matters  of  ifnpoitl 
IOCCvbwe!'^dhere  to  the  advice  we  gave  to^Nlifs  Wil’iams  tu  bur 
h&  Nlidabier;  t)  1  j-'u  n>il  0-  .  -  v.i  i  1  \ 

Williams  pnomifea  togive,^iB  a  ftiort  time,  an  account 
of  which  have  lucce^ed'itl^  fail  of  Jtaberi>jerre)  and 

ij^>  tht  rmgtlar^drama‘i>f  revolutioivary  government, 
tu  the  lAdft  V^^id'  rules  of  pdetlcai^jirtticc.  sWe  fee 


tufhe  lAdft  Vh^id  rules  of  pdetlcai  jirtt 
talmiiTg'the'ddirtrt^f  of-humah  wearkoefs  on  i^s  iwv^kerious 
^  by  Vhe  tnumph  of  innotcnce^  and  the’ejcpiation  of-gutk.* 
"hrs  is  a  rarfli,  and,  forjaUght  that  has  appeared  on^bcfwbole, 

Ifejaff^tionr  ^  Uiw  .bLI  1  bi.iw  :>i:c  J  vet  .  j  iiW  t 
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^dj  l-  \  .  rounoD 

Art.  V  III.  7ejiament  Pclitiq  ue  di  fon  Excellence  ie  Cmte  de 
Mercy- Argenteau^  Amhcijfadeur  da  Ja  Majejie  Imperidte  a  U 
Cmr  de  France^  decede  a  Londres  le  25  Aout  1794*,  De 
Boffe,  Gerard-Strcet ; 

*  > 

^  [  Continued  from  our 
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"  •  E  X  T  R  A  C  T  S.  : 

j .  .  .  «  .  ‘  \  ■  ■ 

P^l>ltc  Opinion,  f  y  *'  r  lyr 

•  T^HATEVER  falls  wkhirt  the  fphert'of  probability  enters  ints 
the  province,  and  becomes  the  fubjed  of  public  opinion; 
what  is  known  and  demonftrated,  is  independent  of  opinion,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  province  of  fcfence.  Opinibh  is  either  particular  or  ge¬ 
neral.  ’  Particular  opinion;  or  that  of  fhch  and‘fuch  an  individual,  is 
foreign  to  our  deiign.-  General  opinion  may<be  divided'into  opinion 
popular,  and  opinion  public. 

'  *  Ofinhn  general,  popular,  vulgar,  or  numerical,  is  interwoven 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  of  all  times  ard  places,  by  prejudice, 
by  hope,  by  fear,  by,fedu£lion,  by  whatever  can  roufe  the  foul,  and 
move  the  paflions.  As  it  is  not  icfelf  the  produdiion  of'  reBeftion^or 
rcafon,  "fo,  in  its  turn,  it  gives  birth,  to  errors,  and  propagates  them 
alitaround.  Places  of  power  and  truft,  honours,  dignities,  rkhes,’ 
do  not  always  fecufc  their  poflelTors  Yrom  becoming  the  llav^  and 
'n£lifkis  of  .popular  opinion  ;*of  'whith  the  principal  branch  always  is,‘ 
]^biic  prejudice.  Of  this  the  French’,  of  great  ardour  'and  levity 
of  charrtftcr,  fomifh  continual  inftances.  Pofterity  wilP  nttt  give 
credit  to  their  prediledllon  for  M.  Necker,  and  the  conftituticHi  of 
This  prejudice  it  was  that  gave  fo  dreadl'ul  a -concuflion  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  heaped  on  France  fo  many  errors,^ crimes, 
anid  dlfaftets.  The  more  univerfal,  the  more^it  became- neceffaty  to 
guaixl  ag^init  it.  ^Reafon  and  truth  never  appear  in  the  character  of 
enthuUafU.  ^  Lynti  b  i  v^i 

-^  Public  opinion  is  that  of  a  very  limited  number  of  wife^and  en- 
Hghlened  meoi  of  all  nations 'and  ages,^‘Who  hnve  empfot^ed; Bill 
employ,  their  lives  and  intclleftual  faculties  in  the  contemjAi^ion  and 
Andy  of  the  whole  of 'natuw  in  her' works,  in  the  Cdribawflltion  of 
her  correrpondencies,- and  in  the  means  which  (he  employe '^fbr  the 
produftion  of  ends,  as  well  as  to  pafdchlar  arts’,  <cienfC^s',’p(kitkij  and 
morals.  ’Thisopinfon  is  formed  (lowly,  and  iK>t  withouti^dfficuity. 
It  it  not  under  the  control  of  infliiertoe.^^'It  is  always*  free,  always 
jod.  It  is  aimbtt  impoffiblc  that  it  (hould  either  deceive?  of 
tinderftood.  Jt  is  with  perfeft  proprietyuhat  it  has  been  called,  the 
Queen  of  the*  World.  And,,  as  it  da^foended  on  wifdotn  arid 
dpies  pf  truth,  it  is  the  riioft  fblH  bafo  of  the  conftitution  of  empireii 
rKg  operation  of-governmenu.  — 

.j  •  J|iftory  will  prove,  that  the^deftr,Qyei;s.of  the  French  monarohj 
did  W  fucceedjn  their  de^gn  until^  by  a  labtm  of  fifty  years, 

e  * 
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had  corrupted  and  unhinged  public  opinion.  They  deceived  the 
fimple  and  credulous  multitude,  by  perfuading  them  that  they 
on  tlieir  fide,  the  fufFrage  of  public  opinion. 

<  When  popular  or  vulgar  opinion  predominates,  or  extinguijfces 
public  opinion,  that  is  to  fay,  the  opinion  of  wife  and  enlightened 
men  and  of  political  bodies,  all  is  loll ;  and  a  revolution  may  then 
be  cafily  forefeen  in  government  and  manners,  bccaufe  there  is  but  a 
flight  fhade  between  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  raifed  into  the 
public  opinion,  and  the  .will  of  the  multitude.  If  the  multitude  be 
once  perfuaded  that  their  opinion  ought,  to  triumph,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  exert  all  their  force  in  order  to  make  it  triumph. 
Mifled  by  hypocritical  guides,  conducted  by  profiigatc  and  aban¬ 
doned  agents,  they  will  fubvert  every  inliitution.  civil 'and  religious, 
without  referve  and  without  ^emorfe — and  all  this  in  the  name  of 
public  opinion.  .  *  ' 

‘  ThC  'greateft  boafters  of  the  prefent  enlightened  age  have  been  the 
meaneft* flatterers  of  the  people,  becaufe  they  had  a  mind  td  deceive 
ibcm  :  the  changeability  of  their  own  capnices,  and  the  delirium  of 
their  own  paiTions,  they  have  converted  into  public  opinion :  to  the 
will  of  the  people  they  have  decreed  omnipotence:  by  an  abufe  of 
the  proverb,  ‘  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voxc  of  God 
h^ve  made  the  voice  of  the  multitude  equal  to  that  of  the 
^mighty*. 

jji'fiU  is  the  glory  of  politics  to  diminifh  the  fources  of  public  ca- 
laajties,  ..  It  is  evident  that  the  people  may  be  milled  by  a  falfe  in^* 
(crpretation  of  the  term,  public  opinion.  And  farther,  that,  were 
ihcy/uUy  fenfible  not  only  of  the  import  of  the  word,  but  oft  the 
of  the  thing,  they  would  attach  themfelves  with  confidence  and, 
with  refpcCl  ^to  the  ^true  public  opinion,  as  to  a  rallying  poft,  from, 
which  H  would  be  impoflible.for  the  fadious  to  feparate  them.'r 
01*  tOo:Jthcfe  principles  let  us  inquire,  whether  the  public  opinioaof 
Ewqpe  be  favourable  to  the  French  revolution,  or  the  contrary.  /  ♦ 

we  confult  the  opinion  of  wife  men  of  all  nations  and 
of  revolutions  in  general,  we  (hall  find  that 
never  yet  did  any  fage  preach  up  the  dodrine  of  revolutions.  On 
thft(Jftntrary>  all  of  them,  with  one  conleotient  voice,  regard  them 
fcourge  of  humanity.  The  feniiment  of  Plato  is  that 
Hid  ■<^#ifages, /ancient  and  modern..  He  fays,  ‘  If  it  were  in  my  power 
loffctncorrpa/all  the  abufes  of  focieiy,  and  to  turn  evil  into  good,  at 
theVdlho^  oxpence  of  the  life  of  a  fingle  man;  I  would  not  make  any 
andH*  akcration  in  the  ordinary  courfe.of  things,’;.  -  ^  . 

we  coftfult  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and  enlightened  men  of* 
ihofe  countries,  where  the  •  French  revolution  is  known,  we  fhall 
that  of  fuch  of  them  as  have  written^n  that  fubjed,  feme  hive, 
emned  it  loudly;* and  that  othersi^^who  had  entertained'' good 
Qpt^of  it,  had  retraded  ilieif  opinions.,  is  true,  that  the  greate^ 
rof  enlightened  and  wifemai,  fotefear  of  exafpera^iog 
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origin  o£  this  provcrbV’atid  tts  limited  application  tb^i^par- 
cafe  or  conjuiifhrrc,  is  explained  Uy'oiir  author. 
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jUHi  ntUOAal  antipathies,  as  well  as  the  pa0io^;Of  ^n4jHid^<;,,had 
ohferved  a  prudent  iilence.  But  even  this  filen^e  ptove^  aver(9j] 
to  the  revolution  ;  for  if  they  had  thought  well  of  it>  they  v^ould  ]^ve 
beoome  its  apologlils.  ^ 

*  3*  There  were  feme  wife  men  [fages]  in  France  among  tie 
,dergy,  among  the  nobility,  among  the  civil  magiilrates,  and  tic 
other  clafTes  of  the  nation.  The  greateit  part  of  ihcfc  conacroned 


.tbemfelves  to  a  voluntary  exile,  and  to  other  facrifices  which  ttroagly 
mark  their  averhon  to  the  revolution*  If  fome  individuals,  wist 


names  were  not  altogether  unknown  *  [un  peu  connus]  in  thelitjer4ry 
world,  as  MM.  Bailly,  Condorcet,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and  a 
few  others,  cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  revolution,  their  (entimemiaie 
very  fufpicious,  being  inconfiftent  with  ,thofe  they  had  di(jpla|ycdiii 
..their  writings  before  the  revolution.  , 

*  4.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  principal  governments  of  Europe  ;^who, 
in  political  matters,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  elements  of  public 
opinion.  They  cannot  well  be  accufed  of  too  much  precip^lStiqn. 
They  waited  with  paucn<;c  and  with, prudence,  for  the  fir  ft  te  ar  years 
,  of  the  revolution.  They  (hewed,  even  to  demonftration,  that  it  was 
the  ancient  treaties  by  which  they  were  connefled  with  France,  the 
fafety  of  their  fubjefls,  and  a  regard  to  felt-prefervalion,  that  moved 
them  to  arms  in  oppofition  to  the  revolution, 
iif  5*  the  republics  of  Venice,  Geno^  Geneva,  and  Switaerland, 
^  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Dei^mark,  have  forgouen  the  irea- 
they  were  con nefted  with,th<?  French*  monarchy,  its  aii- 
fuotedion  and  benefits;  if  thefe  powers  appear  to  dlfreg/ird  the 
Jntcrells  of  oiircr  powers  confederated  againft  the  revolution  ;  ,il^.thcy 
*  overlook,  their  pwn  poliiical  interefts  m  their  eag^^rnefs^tp  epneh 
ijiicmfclves  with  the  (^ecie  of  France ;  f^acious  obfervcrsjforefee  that 
the  trait  of  luch  impolitic  condudf,  .anid  odious  wealth,  mgft^'jfdooer 
^  later,  make  t!  emfeives  yiiftims  of  a  revolution.  ,,T^ey  gorge 
J,ihcinfclvcs  at  once  with  the  gold  and  the  peflilential  principles  of  the 
F'roDch.  Behold  Geneva  a  prey  to  the  hydra  „Qf  i;r,^nQpT  fBehpld 
"  Genoa  on  the^  point  of  being  devoured ,by, that  mohil^f !,  r.  , 

_ *  6*  If  vix  (hould  confult  thefubje£ls  of  all  difFerent  go^xrnmdits 

in  one  collSElive  .body  [en  maffe],  they  would  reply,  '  It  is  our 

*  kings,  our  magiftrates,  our  conftltutions,'  our  property,Tagainll 

*  which  the  revolutkmifts  direct  their  attacks :  we, will  preferve  thofc 

*  whom  we  have  eftahlithed  for  preferving  us;  .our  ioVe  ifur^thefn, 
.  e.  our  honour,  our  juftice,  require  that  we  uia  all  pofiible  means  for 

*  their  defence.  If  the  confederacies  of  car  chie&  were  notniifficicnt 

a  to  arm  us,  we  would  ourfelves  join  in  a  league  with  cbemdifcf'di‘> 
«  caufe  is  ftill  mere  ours  than  that  of  kings, f/  - -lom  :  * 


■Tl"  VO  L 


*  This  is  palpably  the  language  of  a  ssealous  partifan  ^  roy 
Why,  too,  it  may  be  a(kcd,  «nas  not  ^ouf  author  given  a  )iA  oH 
of  gnafer  note' who  were  fileiit  ?  .  ^  ^  ^  ' 

f  Whether  this  fpeech  vvould  rieally  bejmade  by  the 
fentatives  of  nations,  will,  no  doubt,  be  qu^ftionqd*  The 
efpcciaiiy  when  oppreiled  with  taxes,  are  foud  of  fcvoluuoa.  ' 
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«  "nte  laft  monument  of  public -opinion  in  France  4»  depc^tcd 
with  'fbi  papers  fent  by  the  aQbir.btics  of  the  bailiwicks  to  thc  4b|Mi- 
ties  of  ^he  three  orders  of  the  ifates-general  of  1789.  Publiu'i^-' 
oion,  on  that  occafion,  far  froro  provoking  or  demanding’  a  ttvoUi- 
don,'  rcjeclcd  and  i-epeHcd  it ;  and  it  required,  as  we  (hilll  fee',  ail 
the  difallrons  machination  of  the  Gonftituent,  and  all  the  inferopffn- 
riesof  the  Legilktive  AlTembly,  and  all  the  malTacres  of  the  repub-’ 
lican  gaillotine,  to  extihguifti  this  laft  opinion  of  the  French  nation. 
Alas'  Tcafon',  as  well  as  nature,  has  her  days  of  forrow.  Pnblic 
'opinion  is'fomettmcs  obliged  to  hide  her  heaid  ;.l>ut  Ihc  is  iivcorr-»pti- 
We  and  ean  never  perifli'.'  ‘jl'ime,  inftead  of  daftroying,  raifcs  her  to 
triaitiph,  In  va'rti  wOuld  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,- that  of-iy- 
mtnw,  iMt  of  a'^matiroos  and  armed  populace>  attempt  to  annihilate, 
or  throw  her  into  chains.  Site  immortaUfes  'the  benctaiilors  of  the 
’She  pronottneei- judgment, -In  Uhe  bit  refort,. -on  the 
'  fthhr'tif  kfngs7  minltters.J  and  govemmentsl''  In  fine,  political -'-re- 
Vdhrtldns  biave  their  periods-}  when  public  opinion,  feeing  the-peqple 
’t^fiei^father  thanfated  with  the  tvil  they  have  done,  brings  them 
■lfitk'*^^fier’  all  ’their  ’wanderings,  to  the  foft  ties  of  order  and  of 
fij;..  ‘  .H-..  ,  - 

0/  the  Taxes  of  France.  , 


T*h*er^  was  no  fuch  thing  as  an  arbitrary  tax  in  Prance,  cither  la 
ItVeftablllhmcnt,  or  allocation,  or  the  mode  of  lifting  and  r^eiVihg 
ft  ''No  tax  coold  be'ellablilhed  without  being  wrified  and’ cntc^d 
lofe^the^regiftcrs  of  the  parliament.  The  general  allocation;  o^tHf- 
^mbutiohii/  a  tax  among  the  provinces,  did  not  take  place  withobt^n 
"^^dinaiice  Vf  council,  iilaed  after  due  confidcration  of  the  obftfra- 

or  apologies,  of  the  intendants,  in  favoSr  of 
iieif  rcCp^iftive  generalities.  Particular,  diftributtons  in  panic Jhar 
were  made  by  courts  of  fupplies,  or  chambers’  of  accounts, 
iheimpofition  of  taxes  on  individuals  was  regalaftW‘by 
taxable  perfdns  themfelves,  according  to  laws  univcrfally  known:*  As 
to  the  colledion  of  the  taxes,  it  was  gentle,  foft,  and  economical. 

i-'n^rr <•'  4  .s  _ 

JlokjcThis  diflindtion  between  public  and  popular  opinion  is  of„great 
)iiHlbon;ante4  .Opinions  naturally  defeend  to  the  vulgar  from  the  molt 
‘^fltoh^ied,  and.  in  other  regards,  the  .moft  refpedable  part  of.  a 
poflible,  however,  as  M.  de  Mercy  obferves,  that  this 
cider  mayvbe  interrupted,! and  for.a  while  reverfed, .  .But  we  would 
ld(i,lthat  this  interruptioD,  and  this  counter-faftion  of  nature,  ^can¬ 
not,  morally  fpeaking,  take  place  without  fome  egregious  fault  on 
-dic^part  of  government*  Oppreffijn  forces  them  to  think— vyhat  ? 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  opprefled ;  and  then,  as  our  author  ob¬ 
ferves,  itiwill  not  be  long  before  they  Carry  their  new  opinion  y]to 
ifHon.  *rhus  far,  with  regard  to  our  author’s  doftrine  in  general: — 
As  to  his  application  of  it  to  France,  we  leave  all  judgment. on  that 
to  thofc  who  are  better  acqHainted  with*  the  date,  for  fome  years 
of ‘that  country, 


0 
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Floats  of  money  poured  into  the  royal  tredftfry,  one  after  wnnKtr; 
fiKMff* whence  they  returned,  and  reared  abundance  *and  Wealth  tb 
tiieir«ortginal  fources.  The  clergy  and  thfe  nobility  paid  the 
taxes  wim  the  people,  the  capitation  tax,  or  tatlle,  alone  exceptej. 
This  exception  was  founded  on  two  reafons.  The  taille  was  an  iw, 
po(ton  the  profit  arifing  from  labour,  induftry,  and  commerce.  It 
tm  not  fit  that  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  (hould  be  fubje6ted  ro  a 
lax,  from  the  means  of  paying  which  they  were  cut  off  by  their  rank 
and  condition  in  fociety.  The  taille,  in  its  origin,  was  voluntarily 
agreed  to  by  the  French  nation  for  the  fupport  of  a  (landing  army, 
and  relieving  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  perfonal  military  fcr. 
vice.  The  people  themfelves  had,  at  different  times,  in  different 
petitions,  requeued  that  the  clergy  (fibulffTTot  only"T)e  exemptej 
from  military  fervice,  but  that  they  (koiild  :^be  prohibited  froip  iL 
No  difpenfation  could  be  obtained  by  the  nobility  from  ferving^and 
defending  the  Hate  by  their  perfonal  ferv5ces?‘by  any  pecuiiTary  equi¬ 


valent.  *  Fhefc  are  the  titles  of  exemption  from  the  capitation  tax, 
both  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  It  was  not  a  privilege^actbrded 
to^thefe  orders;  Hill  lefs  any  caufe  of  humiliation  to  the  third 

.  .  “  '  ‘  U:  C  A 

•  It  is,  however,  on  this  ground  that  calumny  has  every  where 

diffeminated  the  falfe  prejudice,  that  the  French  clergy  anclinobiliiy 
did  not  pay  any  taxes — whereas  the  greater  part  of  tho  being 

hud  upon  articles  of  confumption,  the  ecclefiaHics  and  itoblii  pearly 
pay  in  proportion  to  tl:e  quantity  of  things  they  confume^  and  the 
cxceffive  cxpenfivenefs  with  which  thefc  two  orders  are  reproachcdi 
pixive,  that  they  paid  their  full  proportion  of  the  heavieH  bunheaof 
taxes.:  So  deftrous  were  thde  orders  of  removing  all  complaiat,  and 
all  difference  on  this  fubjedh,  that,  in  their  papers  laid  befpre  ,the 
flftieSfgeneral,  and  in  the  two  firll  fittings  of  their  refpe^ve  chan- 
bets,  they  confen:ed  to  an  equal  fubjedtion  to.  all  kinds  qf  taxes.^ 

u  Of  the  Third  Estate, 

*  Strangers  ^ve  been  deceived,* as  well  as  the  people  of  FrancCf 
in  thinking  that  all  advantages  w'ere  on 

or  orders,  and  that  the  third  lived  under  contempt!  mifery,  and  op- 

Thcy  enjoyed,  exclofivcly  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,"  all  tlx 

and  commerce;  and  they  had  .  but  few 

JThe  twi 
■  i  to 

fpeftivc  bodies,  from  tl)e  thir<h  This  third  order  held  the 


the  fide  of  the  two  firlt  eftates 

■_>  . _ f .  _  .  .  •  *  ..• 

Ui  04iM  (.!*«%  VMV  kiVCU  U  iiMWA.  Alt&AVl  ^  vp* 

predion.  See,  however,  what  was  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  tlfird 
cftaic. 

wealth  of  the  aru,  ioduHr 

(hare rs  with  themfelves  in  tbe  rich  harvel^s  of  agriculture 
firft*orders  were  under  a  kind  of  necedity  of,  drawing  recruits 
tneir  rei 


ercatelt  number  of  public  places^  all  the  muoicipal  offices,  all  Piofi 
Oeloogtng  to  bailliavates,  preiidencies,  cle£lIons,  and  a'part  of  thok 
pf  (he  pailiaments  and  fuperior  courts.  They  w'ere  the  officers  of  ibe 

treat  feigneurs,  or  lords  of  the  foil ;  as  well  as  of  the  houfes  of  tlx 
iug  and  the  French  princes.  Tbey  were  the  clerks  to  all  the  difj 


fereiit  hoards  of  adminiHration,  They  were  employed  by  the  farmers- 
general  In  the  coUc^tioa,  and  in  other  matters  Tcfpedihg  the 


To  be  continued.  ] 


The  ToutVs  Mentor. 


7^efpc^lyerf>  and  farmer^' general  themfelves,  were  alxnoll  entkclf 
^  tl^iiidteftate.  '  They  formed  nineteen  of  twenty?  of  all  religious 
onie^s  of  both  fexes.  The  gieateil  part  of  eccleiiallical  goods  or 
belonged  to  them.  Of  an  hundred  thoufand  benefices  they 
p^eiled  at  leaA  ninety  thoufand.  The  cifcumlbnce  'of  belongii^ 
to  the  third  efiate  did  not  preclude  any  one  from  any  place^  beneftce| 
or  dignity.  M.  Necker  is  a  proof,  that,  under  the  old  government 
France,  every.  Frenchman,  and  even  ftranger,  might  rile  in  France 
to  eminence  and  to  fortune/ 


ijt  /  ii-  ;  = 


77>t  Youth's  Mentor^  ' by  Prectpt  and  Example.  la 
,  Pme.and  Ferfe.  pp.  8|.  ^is.  Printed  for  the  Editor  ;  and 
J*  Parfons,  Pater-nofter  Row;  .  J.  S.  Jordan,  Fleet 
StKei,  i>ondQii,  1795. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  READER. 

fcHnier  edition  of  this  little  work,  under  the  title  of  ^  Helps 
i  fov  fcort  Memories,*  being  out  of  print,  the  editor  has  revifed 
lodenlai^ed  the  prafent  work,  in  hopes  it  may  be  found  more  ufeAif, 
Mt  lefs  deierving  the  approbation  and  acceptance  of  the  candid 
rtader,  in  thefe  times  of  fceptical  irreligion,  of  thoughtlefs  levity,  and 
lifljmtion^ '  Any  attempt  to  corre^  the  taAe,  to  reform  the  man- 
Mrs,  and  improve  the  heart,  is  a  fervice  intended  to  focicty'ih 
jwierali  -*  ^ 

^‘‘Various  methods  have  been  employed,  at  different  periodsi  and 
by  different  peribns,  to  convey  iifeful  knowledge  to  fmankind.  The 
knowledge  moft  ufeful  and  moll  important  to  man,  is  that  of  morals 
»d  religion.  Thefe  fctences  not  only  afford  the  moft  pleafing  and 
tkvating  fubjeds  of  meditation,  but  evidently  poflefs  very  powerful 
Moence  over  human  happinefs,  both  in  the  life  which  now  is,  and 
in  drat  which  is"to'  come. 

ni'not,  therefore,  defpife,  ridicule,  or  by ‘  any  means  dif. 
n^t^ge,  diligence  and  kindnefs  of  thofe  who. take  pains  to  pick 
bHog  home  to ’us  thofe  little  fragments  of  wifdom  and  iur 
which/ arc  TeaSttered  up  and  d6wn  in  the.  void  regions  of 
jfeatute.  ^  j 

compiler,  (for  compilation  this  fort  of  wrlting^can  only  be 
Hiving  ebnfidered  the 'importance  and'  utility  of  his.  ^an, 
is  well  aflu red,"  that,  as  nothing  tends  more  to  Virtue  than  good 
'^pferafid  the  fentiments  of  great  men,  it  cannot  but  have  a  great 
Bfluence  on  the  mind  ;  and  the  moral*  aiid  devotional  poetry  will,  it 
®^y^  hoped,  ftir.up  the  like  affections  in  the  reader.  By  being 
^Qently  read  over,  and  well  imprinted  on  the  memory,  there  is  itt> 
to  doubt  but  the  feeds  of  virtue  and  religion  will  cffefluaHy  be 
SfjWcd  on  the  mind.— JTr  parents !  Let  the  holy  maxims  of  our 
*hc,rev.  VOL.  XXVI.  NOV.  1795*  *  A  a  forefathers. 
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forefathers*  maxims  venerated  for  their  authority  and  ant^ulty,  be 
aWays  prefent  before  your  eyes.  Be  particularly  careful  *not  to  neg- 
left  religion  in  the  education  of  your  children.  In  vain  \till  you  en- 
‘fieavour  to  conduft  them  by  any  other  path.  If  they  are -dear  to 
you,  if  you  e3q>eft  from  them  credit  and  comfort,  from  religion  mull 
be  drawn  their  happinefs  and  your  own.  ^  i  i 


A  Partni^s  Requejl  on  the  Welfare  of  her  Children, 


‘  I  am  in  great  hopes  to  live  to  fee  thenr  both  men ;  therefore 
pray  advife  me  what  to  do  with  them  after  they  have  gone  throu;^h 
the  fchool ;  for  I  imagine  that  juft  then"^  H  the  moft  difficult  part  of 
their  education  ?’ — Mr.  Locke,*  with  whom  \  cannot  help  differing  in 
fome  things,  makes  a  full  (top  there  ;^arid  L  have  not  heard  of ^any 
^  bther  who  ever  menticned,*'Or  at  leaff  pablilhed  any  helps  fbnyouih 
at  that  time  of  life,  which 'I  apprehend  to  be  the  moft  materiah  ; 

*  Whoever  has  the  care’ of  inftrufting  others  may  be  charged  mth 
deficiency  in  his  duty,  if  this  book  is  not  recommended.  ^ 

*  Having  in  this  work  deferi bed  the  feveral  leading  expreflions  of  i 
religion  and.  morality,  which  form  an  exaft  fimilarity  in  the  charac*| 
ters  of  all  the  people  of  God,  I  now  briefly  ftatc,  that  the  fubjeftsof 
religion  arc  all  of  the  fame  nature;  were  they,  indeed >  each  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpccics  of  creatures,  formed  after  a  different  manner;.,  and. upon 
^different  foundation  as  to  their  acceptance  with  God,  h'urould  follow 

dtat  there  would  be  a  diverfity  in  fome  of  the  main  expreflions  of  their 
^^rcligion.  i  vd 

gnon  Faculties  cflTentially  varying  from  each  other, would  require  a 
"Various  kind  of  treatment,  and  he  who  had  preferved  his  innoccoce 
and  perfeftion  as  in  the  beginning,’ would  not  need  that  repentance 
^  ‘  and  TCnovation  of  heart  which  arc  hecelTary  to  the  recovery  of  a  guilty 
and  depraved  creature.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  here.^  We  are  all 
^  made  of  one  blood,  all  endowed  with  the  like  faculties^  all  pofTefl'ed 
of  the  fame  paffions,  and  all  the  unhappy  partakers  of  the  &me  de¬ 
praved  natures/  ‘  .  1  V'  r:  ff.  * 

.•  •  *  ■  ^  ^  t  _  to  ci‘iwollol  a/it 


■ii  '■  ‘-lOii*  Ha  ii.iiw 


‘  Although,  as  the  reader  will  cafily  perceive,  the  prefaced 
written  in  a  confufed  manner^  and  fo  as^  to^be  fcafcfely  Intelli¬ 
gible;  yet  the  compilation  i$  not  ihjudicibusj'  and'it  certain! 
may  be  ufeful.  To  meditate  /aod  epnfunit  thefe  lA^ims^  an 
refleftions  to  memory,  and  imprefs^them  bn  Ae  mind. and  beartj 
by  frequent  reading  and  attention,  may  certainly  be  useful  in  ^ 


.  condiid  of  life. 
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An  Hijliric  Defence  of  Experimental  Religion. 


An  Hijlorie  Defence  of  Experimental' Religion  \  th 
tabich  the  DoSlrine  of  Divine  Influence  is  fupported  by  the  Au¬ 
thority,  of  Scripture^  and  the  Experience  of  the  wifeji  dnjd 
Men  in  all  Ages  and  Giuntries.  In  Two  Vdumes.  -i  2rnc, 
Printed  for  the  Author,  by  William  Taylor,  Blackfriar.s ; 
publiflied  by  T.  Heptinltall,  Fleet  Street.  London,  1795. 


T  Should  be  forryto  ofFerito  the  Public  any  thing,  which  really 
M  gnineeded  an  apology ;  lancj  not  lefs  fo  to  trouble  them  with  an  apo¬ 
logy  when  unneceffary.l  The /ubjeB  of  the  following  work  appears 
to  mc^of  the  firll  importance — -the  general  erguTnent  conclufive  and 
iirefragablc-^the  likely  to  intereil  the  reader’s  atten* 

tion— of  the  reft  I  can  only  fay,  time  and  attention  have  not  been 
fpared.  So.  far  from  deprecating  criticifm^  I  implore  it.  Every 
good-natured  critic*  is  my  friend  ;  and  Ibould  even  malevolence  induce 
an  enemy  to  point  out  blemiihes  or  errors,  fo  that  the  work  may  be 
improved-—*  therein  lhall  I  rejoice;  yea,  and  will  rejoice..’, 

'  *  .The  argument  is  hifiorical ;  it  is  contended  for  that  good 

men  in  'all  ages,  in  all  countries,  and  of  every  denomination^  have 
fde  the  reality  of  vital  godlinefs — have  attributed  their  experience,  to 
the  agency  of the HolySpirit — and  have fandioned  their  teflimony 
by  holy  linjes  and  triumphant  deaths.  Thefe  vvitnertes  are  rele£tcd;  aoc 
iirom  >amoDg  prophets,  apolUes,  and  divines  only^  but  .from  among 
.  the  moft  eminent  charaders  in  every  walk  of  public  and  private  life- 
in  every  branch  of  literature  and  fcience.  ^  r 

Whatever  other  defeats  may  attend  it,  I  pleafe  myfclf  with  the 
’^i(ka,jthat  my  colleftion,  in  one  refpeft,  is  heaven  itfelf—Uj  re¬ 
ceives  good  men  of  all  fefls  and  parties, -as  well  as  of  all*  ages  and 
^countries,  without  refped  to  any  thing  but  their  piety.  , . 

*  Happy  fhould  1  be  to  hail  the  return  of  the  golden  etge^  when 
the  followers  of  Chrift  were  diftinguilhed  only  by  his  name;  and 
when  all  thdfe  who  loved  the  Lord  Jefus  in  lincerity,  loved  one  ano- 
:  ‘  Doubly  happy  ^fhould  I  be,  if,  by  the  bleSing  of  God, 

little  work  (hould,  in  any  degree,*  contribute  to  its  revival ! 

the, late  exertions  of  different  denominations  to  make  a  com-' 
mon  caufe,  of  Chriftianity,  and  fpread  it  throughout  the  world,  I 
'^flatter  myfelf  may  be  traded  feme  gleams  of  the  dawning  of  fuch  a 
Glorious  day!  angels  and  faints  {hall  hail  its  rifing!  And 
Whlli  We^wait  its  appearance,  *wHke  tho(e*that  watch  for  the  morn- 
let  us  beguile  our  anxieties,  with  a  triumphant  over  the 

funeral  of  that  black  and  intolerant  monfter— Bigotry. 

«  Here  lies  (and  may  it  here  for  ever  lie!) 

The  carcafe  of  dead  piety : 

# 

i  A  a  2 


Shadow 
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Shadow  of  grace,  fubftant'al  fin, ‘  ^ 

^  Religion’s  ma^k and  gaudy  drcfs,-  ’I 

‘ociiot^  i  The  form  and  foe  of  ho,liner&.  ri  j. 

lit  ir  The  image  and  the  plague  of  ,  zeal  divine  !  '  i' 

dwelling  was  the  church":  in  double  fhape,"^, ' 

Half  was  a  murdVieg  wolf,  and  hilf  a  mimit 
Jo.  .1  •  V  •  ‘ 

'  '  ' ^  *  .  ■'  ■  •  '  ' j  I i  “  U  '  * 

/iiu  "!  '  Shout  .it  the  grave,  O  traveler!  / 

IViumphant  joys  that'rcach  the  (kies; 

Are  here  the  jdilefrobrequics ;  .  ^ 

hhout  thrice  !—'rhen*flec  afar'. 

^  Thefe  poiioaous  lieams  and  flench^  of  tHd*fepiilchfe,Vi  C  , 
turn  thy. face  to  heaven;  and  pvax  ^  n  r  ^ 
‘J  ^  That  iMcha  hmeiul  monlicr  D«iei  mkyi’^  "  • 

^  J  *  Ob^aiB  a  refurrei^iiMi-day  10 -)liv  w  ^ 

^  ♦  !,  i-  .  i.  uAmcnl  T:  W. 


^  vtJ  :iir  U 
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young  chjWren,  tjle  Propagation  of  the  Gofptl 

among  the  Heathen-— from  remarlcaWe  Revivals  of  ReJ’gion  in 
different  Perioffs-rand  from  an  hiftoric  Sketch  of  the  Contro- 
verfy  refpedling  Grace,  &c.— -Chap.  XIV.  Objefliorts  Sihfwcred 
from  Dr.  Prieftley — from  Bilhop  Warbiirton — from  Fafts — 
from  Enthufiafm — and  from  the  Application  of  Ridicule  to  this 
Subje«fr.— ‘Conclullon.-^Recolledlion  and  Improvement. 

Our  author  defines  religion  to  be,  a  devotednefs  of  heart  to 
G(^.  But,  in  the  prefcnt  Rate  of  human  nature,  fays  be,  it  is 
an  indirpuUble'at^  awful, fadl,  that  the  heart  is  not  naturally  de- 
voted  tu  God.  Religion,  therefore,  implies  fomething  more; 
namely,  a  work  of  grace  upon  the  heart.  ‘  The  heart  is  the 
fpring  of  a^ion.  Hence  a  devotednefs  of  heart  implies  a 
courle  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will-— «  praffical  regard  to 
the  precepts  of  morality — a  refpeiRful  attention  to  pofitive  in- 
ftitutions— rand,  a  hearty  acquiefcence  in  the  gofpel  method  of 
'  falv^ion^fo  far  as  it  is  underftood.  The  mifapprehenfion  of 
this’ matter  has  occafroned  many  dangerous  miftalces. '  Soni^ 
fftivg  only  the  extjernal  part  of  religion  (as  moral  and'  reli- 
‘  giQUS,jduties),  have ’unhappily  taken  it  for  the  whole,  and' 
'  refty  in,  tbeie  things,  which,  alas!  are  but  ‘  the  fofni' of , 
‘  godlinefs^'  and  may  fubfift  without  the  power*.’- 

VI  '  •>!  i  .  1  I  i 

of  this»tre^tife  is  eminently  endowed,  with  leaf ti-* 
in?,  and  liberality  of  Tnind*.  He  is  accurate  in*'his 

owi^atiojnS|  juft .  jn  bis  principles,  and  comprehefifive'  itt  hi^ 
viewSsQ  After,  what  we^  have  faid  on  a'projedl  recommended  in* 
i|jWe:^ein  entitled  the,  Miffionary,  in  our  lift  Number,  'h  is 
“  Qe^dlefs^to  lay^  that)  the  plan  of  re*tiniting  Chriftians  of 
ij^orhiations,  in^  coaamoti  principles^  meets’  with  oiif 
ft  ^probation.  ?It  is  itt  this  matmer,  not  by  the  proud, 
t,  .j^d^  Contentious' fpirit,  dilplayed  in  ’the  pulpit  as  well  ^ 
id  writip^'s  of  certain  prelatesy  who  think  to  maintain  a  * 
igotted  zeali*  in  their  own  favour,  by  rouTing  a  fpirit  of  ani- 
ofity  againft  other  religionifts,  that  Chrfftianity  is,  in  thefe 
htened  times,  to  he  defended  f. 

is^asour  autlior  has 'ftated  it.  7'he  fcripturaldoc- 
.that. there,  is  no  true  fdtgion  without  the  immediate 

’  •  -  ->f  I  ^  '  i  • . 


'O  of  I  1hli?‘iir.  r. 


t  Ai  the  Britiih  minifter  brought  round  the  minds  of  the  nation  to 
by  exciting  a  fear  and  Si  hatred  of  the  French ;  fo  Horfley  and 
nfifedps  endeavour  to  fupport  prelatical  power  and  pretenfions, 
^citing  an  animofity  againft  the  Diftenters, 

A  a  3 


agency 


V.  \  v  t  ' 
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agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  i the  comforter  that  was  to  be  fcnt 
amongft  believers,  after  the  death  and  refurreftion  of'our  Sa- 
vK!kjr,  "is  confentaneous  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  conftant 
ca^rience  and  obfcrvation.  Without  fomething  like  a  con- 
^lant  or  continued  niiracle,  the  inclinations  of  men  are  avcrfe 
frgm  godlinefs,  continually  evil,  and  defperately  wicked.  Wc 
Tay  SOMETHING  LIKE  a  miracle ;  bccaufe,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  (hould  enliven  and  invigorate  tbe^  confcjences  and  the  rea- 
fons  of, men,  is*  not  more  miraclous,  than  that  the  fame  Spirit 
Should  originally  give  them  underftanding. 
vt  As  matter  confilts  in  folidity,  extcnfior>,  and  other  qualities, 
ib  mind  confifts  in  thought.'"  And' as  the  body  is  fuftained  and 
nourifbed  by  material  food,*  fo  ideas  are 'tranfmuted  by  memory 
and  reflection  into  the  very  nature  and  eflence  of  the  fouli  God, 
who  is  the  light  that  enlighteneth'  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  is  the  fource  of  all  intelligence  ;  the  being  on  whom 
"all  the  powers  of  our  mind  ultimately  depfend.  '  i  • 


Art.,  XI.  Anecdotes  of  fome  dijlinguijhed  Perfonsf chiefly  of  thi 
and  two  preceding  Centuries.  Adorned  with ^  Plaieu 
d  W* '75^y  3  ^  London,  1795. 

-l/i.  .  . 

‘o  i.nij  ;:,  ^  .  E  X  T  R  A  C  T. 


•0^  t*c  - 

♦  GEN  E  R  A  L 


M‘  O  N  K.  ‘ 


*^^HERE  is  a  tradition  in  Scotland,  that  a  dram  of  brandy  pro«i 
duced  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  meffengv 
^ffom  the  parliament  of  England  had  brought  letters  from  that  ailoi 
|2ly  ^£o  lyionk  wbilfl  be  remained  at  Edinburgh.  He.,  was  kngtE 
ientru^lcid  the  parliament  with  a  letter  to  the  Governor^ of  Edia 
burgh  Caftle.  This  cucumftance  ^he  mentioned  to  qne  of  Mpnk 
figcrints,  as  he^was  going  towards  *the\  Caftle.  The  ferj^nt  iV 
fcmctKing  unufual  in  tnis,  and  prevailed  upon  the  meflTeil^cr  to  dn 
Vdram  of  brandy  with  him  at  a  ndghbburing  alehoiife;  fro^^  0 
dram  they  proceeded  to  another,  till  thc^  ftrjeaht  made  bis 'frii:  md 
drunk  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket  with( 
his  being  conicious  of  it.  This  being’  done,  he  ^pofts^o  iiis 
~  wkhdic  letter,  Who,  on  perufingiits  Conitents;  found  that  it  cohtai^i 
oJUicOrdecto.tbe  Governor  of  the  Caftle  tb  arreft  him,  and  keep  " 
t^uftody.,  i  1  dj-lAT 

Pi^yoll  Baillie  (ays,  '  Monk  carp e  to  Berwick  in  the  tmddlc 
of  JDecember  ^659,  and  lay  in  .tbe^fields  ia  a  very  "cold  winter, J 

fix  of  feven  tbo^and  foot,  hnd  >vi^b  two  thou[ 
boric.  ’  Many^  of  our  ScotcK  nobTemeu  came^  to  him  at  Berw- 
^^ana  oAeyed'to^ratfc  ' quickly  for  his  femed  all  the  power^of 
Land.  But  the  moil  of  his  Officers  refufed  it,  fearing  the  ftumh 


ik 

teu 


Barry  on  the  Neujftty  of  adopting^ 


*  of  their  army  and  friends  in  England;/ for  as  yet  all  of  them,  in 
« .their  fight  well-penned  papers^  did  declare,  as  pofitively  aseiveri 
<Li^th  divine  attedations  againd  all  kings  and  monarchy,  and  a 
f  .ftce  parliament,  and  all  former  principles/ .  Monk,  however^  paid 
very  little  regard  to  thefe  violent  protellaiions;  for  before  thatu^e, 
whild  he  lay  with  his  army  at  Colddre’am  Moor,  in  Scotland,  his 
chaplain.  Dr,  Price,  reprefented  to  him  how  much  his  obligation  and 
his  fafety  were  equally  concerned  to  bring  about  the  reftoration,  and 
in  complying  with  the  defires  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  who 
mflied  to  have  the  government  fettled  in  the  old  manner.  The  Ge¬ 
neral  told  him,  that  he  was  confeious  of  the  truth  of  what  he  told 
him,  and  that  he  Ihould  not  be  wanting  therein;  as  foon  as  he  (hould 
find'himrelf  in  a  capacity  to  effed  it ;  ‘of  which,’  added  he,  *  I  have 
now  fdmewhat  more  hopes  than  formerly/  .  But  on  taking  his  leave 
of  Dr.i  Price,  he  laid,  putting  his  hand  on  his  fword,  *  By  God’s 
grace  Pwill  do  it/  " 

-  . . .  . — 

This  example  is  Wfell  calculated  to  (hew  the  character  and 
defign  of  this  colleifion.  Truth  and  authenticity  of  fails  are 
not  fo  much  its  objeil  as,  by  any  means,  to  amufe  the  reader. 
Th^re  is  nothing  more, oppofite  to  the  charailer  of  Monk,  of 
which  fecrecy  and  relerve,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  hiftorians 
and  memorialifts  of  all  kinds,  were  the  chief  features,  than  this 
anecdote,  which  the  editor  has  not  attempted  to  authenticate  by 
any  one  circumftarice.  But  were  all  the  anecdotes  as  well  au¬ 
thenticated  as  they  are  pleafing,  ftill  a  repaft  confifting  of 
pickles,  pepper,  fugar,  fait,  and  confeilionaries,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  any  other  than  a  fickly  or  depraved  appetite. 

jgnaT  .  -  -  I  ' 

^  On  the  NeceJJity  of  adopting  feme  Meofyres  to  reduce 
■  ptefent  Number  of  Dogs ;  with  a  Jhort  Account  of  Hydros 
and  the  mo/i  approved  Remedies  ^againf  it^  a  Letter  to 
l^raniL  Annejley^.  Efq^  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough 

TruJIees  of  the  Britijh  Mufeum^  iSc^ 
By'  the  Hev.  Edward  Barry ^  PP* 

*  hr^halxlfori.  London,  1795.  . 

S  Uiw  ^  ii 

Sl^R.iBarry,  in  fundry  publications,  has  (hewn  himfelf  to  be  a 
and  judicious  friend  to  humanity.  In  no  inftance 
v^tbebbjeil  he  contends  for  fo  important  and  necefTary  as  the 
fcr|fcnt,  or  the  arguments  by  which  he  recommends  it  fo  con- 
and  irrefragable.  ^  The\ery  pooreft  of  the  people,  even 
fubfift  pn  ^puHic'^dtarity,  burthen  themfelvcs  with  the 
bf  dogs.;*  Thefe ‘  animals  are,  of  courfe,,  half-ftarved,- 
reduced  to  the  nece&ty.c^  feeing  on  putirid  carrion,*  and' 

“  A^a  4  othec 


•l. 


f 
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•^r  garbage ;  whence-  canine^  madnefa  and  hydrophobia,  fhe 
moft  dreadful  extremity  of  human  mifery/  *  It  i$  the  chd  ^f  this 
pamphlet  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  without  an^  Iha- 
fldw  .of  injury  to  the  rich  ;  the  health  and  comfort  of  tile  animal 
Jh  i}ueftion  ;  the  prote^ion  and  conrifort  of  the  public  at  l^gej 
and,  laft  of  all,  the  increafe  of  the  public  revenue ;  .though  this 
la{^  cbnfideration  was  To  far  only  in  his  view  as  a  tax  on  dogs 
might  occupy  the  place  of  fome  other  duty. 


'  Although  the  fervices  of  the  dog  are  various,  as  I  have  repre. 
(ent^,  ftill aod  ^r/ will  be  found  .to  be  the,  .main  rqafoRs 
why  fo  many  are  kept.  With  relpe^i  to  the  poorer  clalfias  of  ^tke 
poromuni'ty,  who  have  very  little,  and  fome  ^fcarcely  anyi  thing  to 
protcft,  they  will  not  urge  their  neceffity  of.Aipporting  a  dog  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  firft,  and»  for  the  fame  reafons  can  make  but  forry  pre- 
(enfions  to  the  lad.  If.  then,  it  is  neither  for  the  fake  of  prot^ion, 
inbr  of  fport,  that  thefe  people  keep  their  dqgs,  I  am  defirous  of  know¬ 
ing  any  other  fatisfaftory  one,  why  fo  many  are  found  among  them, 
and  fimercd  to  prowl  about  the  flreets,  full  of  di/ea/t  and  full  of  hun- 
gfr?  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  there  is  no  law  to  forbid  this  bar- 
fcarity,^tbcy  have  therefore  a  right  to  indulge  themfelves  in  it;  for 
h  U  Dut  too  notorious,  in  this  as  well  as  in  a  thoufand  other  infiances, 
lhatft  in  defiance,  of  every  reafonable  and  merciful  confideration,  the 
po6f  are  of  all  people  the  moil  rigid  to  exaB  their  demands;  while 
they  arc  tbe  very  forcmoll  to  vociferate  againll  others  for  appearing 
to  Si&  in  the  fame  manner.  -They  further  evince  a  peculiar  tyranny 
of,  temper,  in  their  favage  corre^on  of  fuch  animals  as  are  entruiled 
to  their  care,’  panicularly  of  horfes ;  they  delight  in  barbarous  (ports, 
and  their  very  childfen  take  pleafore  in  torturing  dumb  creatures! 
It  is  not,  God  knows,  to  offend  the  pcx)r,  becaufe  they  are  poor,  that 
1  have  made  thefe  painfid  remarks,  but  to  filence  fuen  accufalions  'as 
ahefe,  that  are  made  with  too  much  truth,  againft  of  them, 

that  1  avail  myfelf  of  every  opportunity  of^circuhting  thie  friendly 
bint,  that  by  more  becoming  and  humane  ittanners,^*they^may  in¬ 
duce  thjyir  friends  and  well-wiOiers  to  fJead  in  private,  as  wdl  ts 
in  public,  with  fewer  objeQipns,  better ^iuocefs,  in  ,thc 

delightful  taufe  of  charity!  But  although,  uofortunately,  there  h 
TO  law  at  prefent  to  hinder  them  from^j?</rviw,dogs,  ftijll  the  guar¬ 
dians  and  overfoers  of  p^rifbes  moil  affuredjy  have  opportunities 
fcflhning  this  evil,  by  curtailing  their  aid  toga'll  fuch  as  pretend  them- 
felves^^ual  to  the  evpences  or  a  dog  j  biit^^e^e^ually  to  remedy 
feowthihg  more  muft  be  done* 

4,  ,^4  xhc  hydrophe^bia,  or  ttrriWii  tif  tfe  bite  of  a  mad  dog» 
p  (ki)lorhjt>ie  beyond  deftriptio^f  Aeniions  fonfiC 

:  that  happened,  about  die  time  of  Ms^Writteg,  in  the 

- PTOtcfyiQn  .againfl.ibch  tee)a{i€hoiy  attacks  is  to  be 

by  rdU^ring  t^  niiober  of  dogs; 
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treatment  they  moftly  ufidetgtK  Al  a 
ta^  therefor^  would  very  clearly  leflrn  the  firft>  aod  ht^fifUingmi 
root  of  this  mijcbief\  it  would  at  the  fame  time  infare  u^i  ao« 
very  eihinent  degree,  from  the  dangers  of  the  iaft ;  as  it  would  imply 
in  tnofe  who  yielded  to  it,  both  an  ability  and  a  difpoAtioo  fitly  to 

Srovide  for  the  animal ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  malady  itfedfis  to  be 
toded,  every  pofiible  fecurity  againft  the  danger  of  it  ihoul^  oe 


attemi^ted.  ‘  ^ 

*  Among  the  multitode  of  enrs  of  every  fize  fo  be  met  with  in  the 
ftreets,  frequently  barking,  and  fometimes  eager  to  bite  the  pafienger 


(not  to  dwell  on  fuch  unpleafant  interruptions  in*  themfelves,  it  would 
be  no  comfortable  information  to  be  told,  that  there  was  even  a  Juf^ 
fition  of  madnefs  in  tl^'animal  which  had  fuCteeded  in  his  attempt! 
Sudi  a  circumllance  would  be  fufficicntiD  crowd  the  mind  wkh'eiid* 
lefs  fears,  and  prey  on  the  nerves  for  life !  The  very  Approach  c(f  \ 
dogj^efpecially  a  ftrange  one,  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  when  .tholl 
liable  to  be  infefted,  is*  no  way  to  bedefired,  nor  can  it  be  conlidCfrt 
as  a  fa/c  predicament  to  fall  in  the  way  of  fuch  as,  under  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  thifft  and  fatigue,  refetnbte,  in  fome  relbeifts,  thofe  whbhfe 
affltifted  with  this  formidable  dke'afc;  for  ihotdaone  of  this^dcfcHp- 
from  foTlinefs  of  temper  only,  lacerate  the  perfon  Wh6  Was 
pafling  by,  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  the  apprehenflon,-  that  at 
that  very  moment  be  might  have  been  inoculated  with  the  difeafi?, 
aldtilUhe  confequent  horrors  of  it  j  the  fufpicid'n  of  which 
ifafficieht  to  hurry  him  to  feek  for  xhok painful  remedUs  which  diffi^eht 
dieoriftl  have  propofed  for  the  cure.  *  But  thefe  points  ihall.b^  r^-! 
fe^d  for  my  appendix  to  this  letter.'  ^  ‘  ^ 


"'Thefe  are  copious  fpecimens  of  fo  concife  a  publicatipa. 
dtC  ifubjedl  of  it  is  of  the  greateft  confcquence.  The  s^cidencs 
ftat  happen  from  dogs  arc  numerous,  as  well  as  moft.  melao- 
chofy.  .  There  are  phyficians  who  confider  what  is  called  Aydru- 
Phdtapnot  as  an  abhorrence  of  liquid, but  as  an  incapability^ nil 
degluititiQn  y  and  others,  with  Dr.  Rowley,  as  merely  a  putrid  fc- 
ver«£fiut  ftrtl  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  effefts  of  the  malady,  are 
by  all  allowed  to  be  the  fame.  If  a  tax  has  been  impofed  on  hprf^, 
%hynoc  on  dogi  ?  There  are  fnany  perfons  of  both  fexes^^who, 
having  no  children,  place  their  affedions  on  dogs.  .  per- 

fcn[|,;ffeed  from  tbeexpemre  of  maintaining,^  educating,  and  pro- 
yftHihg  for  children,  are  ycry^Ri  fubje^ts'of,  taxation.  In  a  vil¬ 
lage  ten  miW  from  London, .  where  this  article  is  written,  there 


is  an  old  wealthy  citizen,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  who  keeps 
assail,  pack  of  beagle,y  thoogh  hci  is  .utterly  incepaMe  of  the 
4>Qrts  of  the  merely^becauie  hr  thinks  it  fuitable  the 
%leof  a  gentleman  or  fauiee,  which  be  alFedls  to  the  hei^t  of 
ike  greateft  ridiciftevu  But  he  grudges  the  expence  6f  f^ing 
dttm  properly and  the  baif-ftaTYM' anionds  ft^queft^y  '^iidaVin 
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thjc  fears  of  people  who  happen  to  pafs  near  his  houfe.  In  the 
ftmc  village  is  a  ruftic,  who  keeps  a  bull-dog,  whofe  ferocity, 
in  combats  with  other  dogs,  he  frequently  exhibits  at  alehcnifes ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  his  wife  is,  perhaps,  attending,  with 
other  paupers,  on  the  diftribution  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  other 
ptrockial  donations  of  charity.  Thoufands  of  fimllar  anecdotes 
might,  no  doubt,  be  colledted ;  and  it  would  be  of  ufe  that 
they  were  collefled.  We  earneftly  wiih'  that  all  editors  of 
periodical  publications  would  co-operatc  with  Dr.  Barry  in 
his  endeavours  to  remove  fuch  intolerable  nuifances,  and,^in 
reality,  fuch  ferious  and  awful  dangers.  And  we  particularly 
hope  that  the  humane  and  enlightened  charafter  to  whom^the 
Dodlor  has  addrefied  his  letter  will  contribute  all  in  his  pbwer 
to  promote  its  objedt.  ‘  . 

bn£  I  •  _  _ .  .  , _ _ 


‘  ::j  3.' 

Art.  XIII.  Two  Sermons  preached  on  the  Public  Fajls  of  April 
;  I793j  ^^d  February  1794.  By  the  Rev.^f.  H.^^WiUiamSj 
Ficar  of  IVellfbourn^  Jvarwickjhire.  pp.  84.  '  8vo."  Robin- 
o>ns.  London,  1794. 

f  ^  ;  a 

dl^n^E  do  not  profefs  to  be  fo  copious  as  feme  of  our  fellow- 
1:  reviewers  on  the  fubjeft  of  theological  difeourfes,  either 
tjontroverhal  or  pradlical.*  All  controverfies  of  any  importance 
in-  the  Chriftian  religion  have  long  ago  been  determined  i  and 
as  fer^fcrmons,  or  combinations  of  texts  of  feripture  with  hu¬ 
man'  feafon  and  imagination,  fuch  combinations  are  eiidicfs. 

make  no  difeoveries;  and  it  is  not  often  that' we^meet 
With  pieces  of  this  fort  diftinguilhed  fay  the' fublime' eloquence 
that  fhpfie  forth  in  fo  many  of  the  difeourfes  delivered  before 
the  .court  of  France  in  the, end  of  the'laft,  and  the'firft'paft  of 
the  prefent  century*.  For  thefe  reafons,  It  is  iio' paftof .faur 
piau  tot  give  an  account  of^all  the^/religious.  pufancauons  ]pi3t 
ilream  from  the  prefs ;  or  other  than  brief  accoun'ts.jOf^^y,,<jf 
■dian.  .jAnd  as  for  fift  fermons,  we  have  not  room'  for  even  a 
'complete  catalogue  of  themif.-  rf'uii .  _  j  id  j'  o// 

■  '■'The  fermons  under  review''attra^d  our  attention  by  a, pre¬ 
face  prefixfad  to  them.  Onr  expe^ations  of  fomething'out-of 

'•  •  •  jiiTta-u  £  iii  il'  .rnobisi:  i  iib.  ■/vj' 


\  1  'T  iifi  u  -q 

^  ♦  Dr.  Blair’s,  and  feme  ttthcr  fertnons,}  that  arc  accounted  very 
'Bntr/are  fenfiblcrn^at,  wen-atranged,  andnperTpicuocis ;  but  they 
have, DO  cl^iui  to  impreflive,  towennfg,  and' wanfporting  eloquence. 

apolOjgy  foV‘n^''cntering  Bh  iiifo  religious  controVer- 
Hl^jai^d  Other  maUfrrs,  fee  our  Cha\c^  th  tholBifhop  of  London?  &c. 

XKxaiw  of  rf viewing, hi$  Chax^^i  ^.ouf'Ktimber  for  Auguft  laft.  ' 
.jDoilaa'.o  '  .  *  >1  u  .. 


i 
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the  way  of  the  common  jog-trot  ftyle  of  fermons  were  raifed  f 
nor,  on  a  perufal  of  the  dilcourfcs,  were  thefe  difappointedt  ‘ . 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  reader,  fays,  •  • 

’«  Iti  former  ages  the  church,  controlling  by  its  awful  power,  or  dt- 
rcfling  by  its  fubtle  influence,  all  the  pafEons  and  prejudices  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  exerted  all  that  power  and  influence  in  making  court! 
and  cabinets  the  inilruments  of  its  ambition. 

*  I  hc  cafe  is  now  completely  reverfed.  After  a  flruggle  of  fuc- 
.cefiive  generations,  the  fecular  arm  in  this  country  has  obtained  a 
complete  afcendancy.  1  he  miniflcrs  of  religion  are  reduced  to  ci¬ 
tizens.  Their*  rights  are  no  longer  divine.  Their  pcrfons  arc  no 
longer  facred.  Their  privileges  are  no  longer  diftindl. 

♦  If  we  paufe  at  this  ftage  of  the  revolution,  we  find  every  thing 
to  rejoice  at,  and  nothing  to  lament.  But  truth  and  obfcrvation  will 
carry  us  on  to  a  point  where  the  reverfc  is  more  confplcuous,  and 
where  the  effefts  are  fuch  as  to  alfbrd  no  fubjeft  of  exultation,  eithet 
to  friends  of  humanity,  or  the  well-wi(hers  of  the  gofpel — where  we 
ihall  fee  the  priefthcod,  not  bent  to  a  pofture  of  moderation  and  hu¬ 
mility,  but  prefled  to  a  fituation  of  abfolute  dependence,  and  menial 
degradation.  We  Ihall  obferve  the  church  converted  into  a  mere 
engine  of  the  (late,  and  efleemed  and  rewarded  by  the  ftate  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  utility  in  this  refped ;  and  we  (hall  behoid  its  miniiters 
confidered  as  fo  many  tenants  in  vafTalage  to  their  feudaMord;  wife 
mud  be  ready  at  all  times  to  fally  forth  completely  accoutred  and 
muft’ crowd  to  the  ftandard  regardlefs  of  the  caufe,  their  iiegrduty 
being  accounted  fufficient  to  fwallow  up  all  other  duties,  whether  mo¬ 
ral,  facial,  or  divine.  And  although  fome  of  us  may  think  that  we 
are  more  properly  at  our  poft,  when  we  are  ftanding  upon  the  wateb- 
iower,  and  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  moral  or  religious  foes; 
yetaciafty  flatefman  foon  contrives  methods  to  bring  us  down  into 
the.  field.  By  the  allurement  of  honour  and  reward,  by  the  delicate 
^operation  of  charadler,  by  an  artful  and  delufive  connexion  of  his 
^owD  ambitious  meafures  with  the  order  of  civil  fociety,  which  our 
^0)nrcience  tells  us  we  are  bound  to  fupport,  he  leaves  us  no  neutral 
point  to  ftand  upon’;.hc  makes  us  combatants,  often  without  our 
JtDOwfedge,  and  fometimes  againft  our  will. 

€  ¥  Being  therefore  conltrained  to  fpeak,  we  are  bound  to  fpeak 

what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  neither,  more  norlcfsj'as  minideri 
of  ]the  God  of' troth;  to  preach* long-fufftring,  mercy,  and  charity, 
as  it  is  becoming  in  lervants  of  a  meek  and  gentle  Mafter,*  whofe 
•fervice  is  perfeft  freedom.  Thus  may  a  member  of  the  eflablifhmefit 
preferve,  at  lead,  his  confcience  undifturbed,  although  perplexed  by 
the  painful  dilemma,  either  oft  promoting  the  third  of  bloodied  by 
';tke  rcadinefs  of  bis  copvi^fioii,  or  by^  the  fullennefs  of  bis  doubts  in¬ 
curring  the  imputation  .of  dUloyalty*  .  ^  a  ^ 

With  a  ipind  wrifhing  under  the  torture  of  this  galling  a^tefna- 
Jive,‘  the  following  difeourfe^  were'iielivered,  by  one  who{?^  congre¬ 
gation  will  bear  hint  wunefs  that  he  was  never  accudomed  tb^make 
.ms  pulpit  a  '  drum  ccclefialKc^^  nor  did' he  ever,  bcfbir’^ihefe 

occafions. 
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reaA>a  to  them  except  of  righttonfm/t^  fMpr  gnce/  aryj 

juJgffliifi  to  cfijnt.*  ’  1  »  c 

^  iitio 

orlOfi  the  nature  and  drift  of  thefe  fermons  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  form  feme  idea  from  what  we  have  extracted  fro^n  lie 
(preface^  and  from  the  following  texts  of  icripture,  or  mottos; 
l«i  For.tbe  faft  fermon  April  1793,  *  Behold,  ye  fall  for  ftrifc 
*<  and  debate,*  Ifaiah  Iviii.  4.  For  Feb.  1794,;  *  BlclTed  are  the 
* :  peace>makers}  for  they  (hall  be  called  the  children  of  God,’ 
Matthew  ▼.  9.— -On  the  firft  of  tliefe  fubjedls  he  exaniines  whe-' 
ther  *■  we  have  not  reafon  to  lament  that  we  pray  without  piety, 
and  foft  for  ftrife  and  debate.’ 

*  ^"Ccmld  any  one  of  xks,  at  this  infiaht»  arile^  into  the  mid  air  with 
an  angel’s  wing  T,  and  with  an  angel’s  ken  furvc}'  the  devotivusof 
this  j^ind ;  could  he  obferve  the  eftabliflied  churches  now  crammed 
even  to  the  fuffbeadng  plenitude  of  ubernacles  and  playhoufes could 
lie  difeern  how  much  the  incenfe  ariiing  from  the  myrrh  and  frankih. 
cenfe  of  prayer  and  praife  is  mixed  and  contaminated  by  ^he  hot 
fumes  afeending  from  the  bitter  aloes  of  rancour  and  intemperance; 
could  he  hear  the  politico-theological  harangues  of  thofe  who  are  now 
Tanfacking  the  Jewilh  armoury  for  weapons  to  ufe'in  their  Chriltian 
warfare>  employing  fanciful  adaptations  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
aflTuming.a  fanatical  dilcernment  of  that  Almighty  Providence,  ^  whofe 
way  is  in  the  fea,  whofe  paths  are  in  the  great  waters,  and  whofe 
fbotftcps.are  not  known could  he  obfecye  how  many  bofoin!^ 
noui  burntag  with  vengeance  at  the  recitaf  of  foreign  enormitfs^  which 
never  islt  a  tingle  fpark  of  indignation  at  the  review  of  their  ehim  Jinn 
could  he  fee  how  many  eyes  are  now  ilreaming  for  the  fate  of  ca 
kiHg^  which  never  let  fall  one  Tingle  drop. for.  the  ^onifs 

of, a  armtifid  Sa^mir - fuch  a  fpe£bac!e  would  convince  him,  that  if 

this  tnation  is  fpared  from  partaking  in  the  judgments  of  its 
unghteatr^Ax,  will  not  be  for  the  multitude  of  its  facrijices,  but; for  ihi 
fjt^  fighteout  ' which  are  therein*  .  i '5  lo 's<«n5i  ■ ' 

Agaiiift  the  introdocHon  of  a  fecret  inveteracy  and  intoferancfe 
intt#  toe  edrntnuhity  (even  though  it  be  omter  toe  pufilJanitpbtis 
pretence  of  preventing  the  open  ipiric  of  dife^rd),  Mr. 

'as  \^i%eny  obje£ls^  becaufe  it  is  unfocwli  as  a 
gofpelof  peace,  and  as  a  partaker  in  the  fervices  and  benches 
ourepnfent  humiliation,  ^  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  declaim,, 

^  it  entirely  unhts  us  for  the  performance  of  the  .one, uor -toe  re* 
‘  ception  of  the  other.* 


•  The  fame,  kind  of  machinery  is  tifed  by  Volney  in  takitr^^a  Tut- 
vey'bt^ ancient  empires;  and  by  the  author  of philofbpbical  ro- 
mati^,  ^hbleWamter,  il^pret^nting  the  genius  df  humhn  nature,  as 
*hc  riJtardi‘ffdm‘  the  thppti  to  the  eair^  is  &ack  wkh..what  is 
prodritiefort  in  both  the  externa!  a^plb^ance  of  this  globe,  and  in  the 
ways  whd  inhabfit  it.  ’ 

•  Mr. 
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•  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  fermon  for  Feb.  1794,  (hews,  ift.  Thai 
war  is  a. natural  enemy  to  piety.  2.  That  the  continuance  of 
war  conftitutes  a  neceffity  of  continuing  and  promoting  in  the 
world  a  fpirit  of  hatred.  3.  ‘  But  if  thefc  rcafonings*  from* 
‘  piety  and  from  charity  are  not  fuflicient  to  convince  us  of  the 
‘  finfulnefs  of  war,  give  me  leave  to  continue  the  arrangcrrient 
‘  of^my  laft  difcourfe  on  the  fame  humiliating  occafion,  and  to’ 

*  call  your  minds  to  apprehenfions  even  for  the  caufe  of 
‘  LOYALT V.  I  fay,  then,  that  loyalty  is  ufually  endangered  by 
‘  along  continuance  of  war/ 


Art.  XIV.  War  the  Stumbling- hl&ci  of  a  Chriftian ;  er,  The 
Jbfurdity  of  defending  Religion  by  the  Sword:  a  Sermon  on  the: 

r.n  . ^y  the  Rev.  J.  11.  mP 

tVellJbourne^  Wai'wichjbire.  pp.  32. 
idon,  1795. 

or  motto,  for  this  fermon,  is,  *  Let 

/  Roms 


XHRTcnptural  text^  or  motto,  for  this  fermon, 
t^man  put  a  ftumbling-block  in  his  brother’s  way 
XkVcrfe  13. 

EXTRACT. 

^  It  has  been  openly  declared,  both  .by  ChrUUan  orators  in ^tbeif  ’ 
Ifeaate,  and  by  Chriftian  prelates  in  .their  pulpits,  that  the  war^l  in 
wkith  the  nation  has  been  To  unhappily  engaged,  has,  ^for  one  of  its 
prineipal  objefb,  the  IOefence  of  Religion.  It. is  with  the 
baftiftiineft^of  fingularity  furmounled  by  the  boldnefs  of  convifHon/ 
tkat  tftall  venture  to  propofe  fome  plain  and  fcriptural  arguments  00 
oppofis  a  dofirine  which  Is  a  ftumbling-block  to  the  Chriltian  mind;'  - 
which' tends  to  corrupt  and  carnalife  the  religious  opinions  of  niait-^ 
klndi  which,  to  my  underftanding,  diredUy  oppofes  the  whole  Tcopc 
and  tenor  of  the  gofpel ;  which  is  engendered  jn  fallacy^  nurtured  by 
^§M^^|,^^^pr^u^ive  of  nothing  hut  blind  fanatid/m  ot  thari/aic 
IS  needlefs  to  premife  tp  you,  that  the  prefent  iubjed  is 
laot^^li^rra^ed^  by  ^e  fecular  arguments  concerning  the  prefeut 
■wa^^Ttn^t  whether  thls^war^e  juft  or  unjuft  in  its  principle,  neceflfary 

m  uhUcc^lTary  in  its  profecut . 

Bucikcs,*  it  muft  Yo  far  parts 
yet  exifted,^  as  to^bj 
!lnd  utterly  Vnadapt 


to  defend  the  gofpel  of  Chrift 


Thefe  fermons.  are  .the  produftion  of  a  mind  of  great  fenfibi-^ 
ftnjightened  by  philofophy,  and  formed;  to  juftnefs^df  tafte,. 
-ithe^b^  modcls*iof  coor^fitiem.  “Indeed,  Mr.  WUlUmSiii*. 
peaiiMc  toftyle  to  a  degree  bdrdefing  pii.  the  ^pp?arani;e 
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In  iimilcs  and  metaphors  be  is- particularly,  careful  to 
avoid  a^vcry  common  blcmiflb — a  mixture  of  metaphors.;  tThi» 
care  ought  !)Ot  to  be  found  fault  with.  Yet,  where, any  thing 
like  ftudy  appears,*  the  reader  is  not  difgufted,  but  wiifhes  that 
be  bad  not  perceived  the  art.  There  is  nothing  fo  happy  in 
writing,  with  regard  to  ftylc,  as  .the  appearance  of  eafc,  and 
even  of  a  certain  degree  of  negligence.,  The  apoftle  Paul  is 
onoft  negligent  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  he  is  particularly 
inatcentive  to  the  uniformity  and  confiftencyiof  metaphor— -info^ 
much  that  he  exhorts  Chriftians  to  ^  put  on  bowels  of  com- 
‘  paflion.’  Mr.  Williams  is  more  corrcft  and  elegant  when 
^  he  takes  ihelter  under  .a  cloke  of  virtue.’^  But  we  inftantly 
call  to  mind  the  *  virtute  m*  involvp[  (or  fomethiug  nearly  like  to 
this)  of  Horace,  to  which  our  author  had  probably  an  eye. 
Yet,  fo  great  is  the  indulgence  we  give  to  freedom,  that  we 
forgive,  and  even  admire,  the  apoftle^for  deviations  from  ftriil 
propriety:  whilft,  with  unbounded  freedom,  he  exhaufts  the 
wh^e  energy  of  language,  formed,  or  rather  as  it.  were  in¬ 
formed,  by  all  that  is  molt  powerful  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
circle  of  nature.  'Fhis  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  faftidious 
criticifm.  W c  cannot  defend  it ;  we  even  admit'  it  to  be 
unjuit.  .  i,  . .  .  ..  j 

‘As'to  what  is  of  moft  importance,  the  matter,  and  logical  or 
/argumentative  form  :  the  former  is  folid  and  weighty;  the  latter 
convincing,  clear,  and  impreffivc.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  found 
^ivioC)  and  not  a  lefs  found  politician.  .  There  is  a  degree  of 
ftarpnefs  in  his  flyle  ;  but  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  provoked 
a  very  natural  and  juft  indignation.  .  Refentment  ((not  re¬ 
venge)  is  juft  as  natural  and  proper,  in  fome  cafes,  as  gratitude, 
or  any  other  focial  emotion  or^pallion,  is  in  others. 

•  Mr.  Williams  yields  obedience  to  the  civil  magiftratc  with¬ 
out  lofing  fight  of  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  country*-*  He 
fpeaks  fever al  truths  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all.  parties— anJ 
moft  of  that  of  thofe  to  whom  they  will  be  leaft  welcome.— 

He  «  is  angry,  but  fins  not.*  He  unites  piety  with  morality 
and  hc^  reconimends  an  union  of  both  with  policy/  HelifeckB/t 
with  fenfibility ;  yet  he  is  difereet,  though  intrepid,  \ 


Art.  XV.  A  Letter  to  the  King.  With  Notes,  pp.  35* 

IS.  Owen,  London,  1795. 


rr^HE  running-title  of  this  pamphlet  is,  *  A  Letter  from  hjj  d 
^  Excellency  the  Gonfaloniere  di  Guiftizia  of  Lucca  to  hi»  i 
Serene  Highaels  the  Eleitor  of  Hanover,*  Lucca,  wc  need  no#  a 
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to  our'readers,  is  i  very  fmall  repubKc  in  Italy. 

(Jokfaloniere  di.Guiftizia’,  or  Sttridard-bearer  of  Juftice,  is'k# 
chidf  inagiftrate ;  as  a  Doge’,  or  Duke^  is  in  Venice’and  GentHu 
The  cdu'rt  of  London  is  fuppofed  to  have  endeavoured,  by  tfcie 
offer  of  a  fubfidy,  and  other  confiderations,.  to  have  attentipted 
to  draw  the  republic  into  the  confederacy  againft  the  French 
republic.’  The  venerable  Gonfaloniere  urges  various  reafons 
why  Lucca'  canriot  ’Secede  to  that  propofition,"-  particularly  the 
weaknefs  of  its  force,’  military  and  naval.  *  Our  peace  efta- 
‘"blilhmeht,  excepting  the  Swifs  guards  for  our  perfon  and  (late, 
<  as  your  Eledtoral  Highnefs  very  well  knows,  never  exceeds  z 
’town-major,  three  ferjeants,  four  fifes^  a  drummer,  and  ten 
t  rank  and  file ; ’.while  our  navy,  reduced  to  a  felucca,  a  fmall 

*  tartane,  three  gondolas,  and  a'  row-boat  without  oars,  totally 
‘  incapacitated  us  for  anyeffe<Elual  co-operation  with  the  Britiln 
ffleetl  From  this‘ftatement  of  our  land  and  fea  forces,  and 
*■  without  (lores  in  the'  arfenal,  or  provifions  of  any  kind  in  our 
‘•ma^zines,  except  chefiiuts,  it  will.appear  clearly  to  the  whole 

•  wbrldj"  that  it 'would  have' been  the  height  of  imprudence'  in 

‘’  the'  fepubli'c  of  Lucca'  to  join  the  coalefced  powers  in 
^Europe.*’  I  <  ,  .ip 

The  condu£l  of  the  El;<Elor  of  Hanover,  in  many  important 
’tefpeds,  the  Gonfaloniere  highly  'approves}  and  <he  earnellly 
nicommends  to  his  Eleftoral  Highnefs 'to  ufe’ hi's  infiuence  with 
his  brother,  the  King  of  Englandj' which  -he  underftands'to  be 
very  great,  in  order  to  reclaim' his 'majelly’from  fame  raeafuil» 


dtlprelHve  to  his  lubje£ls,  an'd,  on'different  accounts,'  political^ 
dat^rous  to  a  prudent  and  laudable  imitation  of ‘his’’ own 
edtramSi  "■  ’  ^  ■  '  '  '■  icofio- 

■  .  'I  '  T'  yiu  10 

•;hiw  3)£ifhr  .*'■  f  ,  .*  ‘  '■  ;  .r  1/; 

^MThefe^  are  not  bad  (Irokes  of  humour.  The,  plan  is  well 
enough  calculated  for  ridicule.  But  our  author^  wkh  the(e  apd 
-other Jutppy  enough  failles,  has  mixed  large  portions  of  flat  and 
<eorainon-place -attempts  at^wit,'  which  force  the  reader, i to 
‘eenfider  him,'  on  the  whole,  ratheri.as  a  dull  than  aifprightly 
writer.  .LfGei;  ..  fitiuo/i;  si  ori  :  .  f  .-linw 
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Candid.end  impartial  Stri^iureSi  l^c> 


'  V  '  Vv  O 


AftTr  XVI.i  Candid  and  impartial^  StriSurts  on  the  Perfimurt 
■hUaging  to  JDrury-Caney  Coveni-Gardti^  and  tie  HaymarkA 
^keatres.  Dedicated  to,  that  great  Admirer  and  Patron  of  the 
^tage^  tie,  Dake  of  Lee.ds.  .  pp.  7^.  8vo.,  Martin  and  Bain, 
itoodon,  1795. 

'pLAY£|(S,  being  ^  kiiy]  of  interpreters  or  commentators^ 
^  as  well  as  adiors  qf  (cenes  and  qbarafiters  defcribed  by  poets, 
are  certainly  very  fair  and  proper  .of  criticifni }  and  ac« 

coidiogly  ^y  o^ve  jtbffir  full  flwe  of  - 

*  AH  the  worlds  a  fl«ge  [fays  SlwdtfpeareJ,  1^' 

Aad  all  the  men  md^  women  merely  players.*  1-  ' 

"Wid^  Ippie,  and  thele  not  a  fejV)  . '  ,  ‘  '  '  i 

^  «  Tho  ftagc  u  all  ihe  world  ,  -  ^  ' 

And  all  the  men  and  women, merely  critics.^  rV*"  ' 

•  ■*  i. 

t  ■ 

The  pit  is  full  of  critics,  the  boxes,  arq  £dl,  the  gallery  Is  fulL 
Biftk  mull  be  admitted,  tha^  it  i;  not  everyone  who  is  fo  well 
qualified  for  criticifm  of 'this  kind  as'the  author  of  thefe  ftric-, 
tu^  ,He  is  inteliigenit,  penetrating,' and,  in  general,  candid.. 

yvq  h%ve  not  any  certain  ground  for  accufing  him  of 
wane  of  capdour,  in  '^y  inflance;  'thqugb,  in  a  few,  he  differs 
fro^,  us  in  point  of  opinion  or  Judgment.  He  differs  from  us  in  1 
hi^  f^i/mte  of  what  we  confider  zi.  a  certain  and  uniform  criie* 
rbe^  oy,  which  the  merit  of  a(^ing  is  to.  be  judged,  viz.  the  pub> 
lie  ffkVtMr,' which  is  never  ftrbng  or  conftant 'withput  naerit| 
juff  as  a  ftrong  and  continued  .approbation  of  a  poem  never 
takes  place,  where  the  author  is  not  true  to  the  fentiments  of 
nature.  In  violation  of  that  canon,  he  appears  to  us  very  much 
to  undervalue  the  merit  of  the  oomedian  Mr.  Munden^  of. whom 
be  f^rs,  *  A  perioh  that  liiceeeded-  the  late  incomparable  Mr. 
*:  £dina  (and  incomparable  he.  certainly  was),  in,  mqft  of  his 
^  favourite  chara£bers,'  and  was.fo  weU  seceivedias  to  h^ve.  effu- 

*  bliffiedt  htmfelf  in  the  poflef&on  of  them,  muff  be,  one  would 

*  reafbnably  [certainly) 'fuppofc,  a  performer  of  j the  very.ffrft^ 

*  rate  abilities.  In  oppotuion,  however,  to  an  opinion  that  ap* 

*  pears  to  be  pretty  general,  we  will  venture.to  aifert,  allowing 

*  Mr.  Munden  a  confiderable  portion  of  talent,  that  he  is  ad> 

*  vanced  to  an  eminence  to  which  he.  is  not  entitled,’  ^c.  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Munden  is  entitled  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ap[daufc,  precifely  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  has  obtained 


*  See  our  ftriftures  on  Mr.  W'^ilkiniba’s  book,  in  our  Number  for 
JuJykft. 

y  its 


*the  American  Indian ;  er,  Virtnes  'of  Nature.  i8i 

It,  No  woman  was  ever  univerfally  celebrated  for  beauty  with¬ 
out  poffeffing  a.very large  (hare  of  it;  although  connoifleurs  are, 
notwantisg,  in  many  fuch  cafes,  to  impugn  the  public  ju^gV 
roenti  Our  author  is  of -©pinion,  that  the  beft  fubftitute  fat 
Edwin,  fincc  his  time,  is  Mr.  Fawcett.  We  pcrfe^ily  agree, 
and  give  our  cordial  fufFrage,  to  the  praife  he  has  beftowed  on 
the  genius,  powers;  and  accomplifhments,  of  Mr.  Kemble ;  and 
think  that  he  has  rather  exaggerated  the  defers  and  infelicities  of 
that  gentleman.- .  But,  at  the  fame  time;  we  mtift  remark,  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  does,  juftice  to  his  excellencies  precludes 
all  ideas  of  any  uncandid  or  fmiftrous  defign  in  Our  author. 

Our  author  has  here  and  diere  enlivened  his  ftriftures  with 
fuch  pleafing  anecdotes  as  that  about  Holman’s  teeth.  .  *  7'here 
‘  is  a  deficiency  in  thr  length  of  his  upper  lip,  that  continually 
<  expofes  his  teeth  to  the  audience ;  which  defedl  occafioned  the 
‘  following  whimfical  obfervation,  made  one  night  by  a  gentle- 
‘  man  in  the  pit,  ‘  That  Mr.  Holman’s  head  would  make  a 
‘  raoft  excellent  fign-poft  to  a  dentift.’— We  think  (he  pro- 
‘  ceeds)  'Mr.  Lewis  would  be  a  moft. powerful  competitor  with 
‘  him  for  this  palm  of  diftin£lion.’-^Ic  will,  no  doubt,  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  what  is  a  natural  defeiSl  in  Mr.  Holman,  is  a  ftu-  ' 
died  grace,  not  to  fay  an  afFeiSation,  in  Mr.  Lewis,  whofe  lips 
ax  Img  enough.  This  is  not  the  only  ftudied  grace  in  Lewis, 
ndK^':  according  to  our  author,  is  a  very  clumfy  bolfterer  of  a 
pair  of  fpindle-fhanked  legs.  ..  . 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  entertaining  piibi 
lieation  before  us  anfwers  its  title  ,of  Candid  and  Impartial  ' 
Suidwres,  and  does  not.  difgrace  its  motto,  Animum  cenfarit 

fmiihontjli*.  ^  .V.  r,,:-. 

ir-  r  ^  ^ --  — -  . 

■  y  ■  I  I  .  ,  ,  II  I  iiil  im  HUi  ,1.  ,, 

•  ..  -  .  . 

■A*t<  XVII.  ^ne  American  Indian',  or.  Virtues  of  Nature. 

• ’A-Pl^,  '‘in ‘Three  A£is.  With  Notes.  Founded  on  an  huHait 
.TaU.  'By  fames. Bacon,  pp.  44..  2s.  London:  printed  fot 
the  Author.  Harrifbn,  Pater ‘■noAer  Row.  1795« 

't'HE  'charafters  of  this  play  are  Ouabi,  an  Illinois  chief; 

*  Azikia,  his  wife^  Celario,  an 'European  wanderer;  and 
TXhaii,  a  female  friend  of  Azdkia.  The..ftory  is  as  follows^ 
Cdario,  rambling  in  hopelefs  exile  cm  the  borders  of  rirc 
MiffifHppi,  is  alarmed  by  a  piercing  fhriek,  and  efpies  %  beau- 
teens  captive  on  her  knees,  imploring  life  of  a  tall  Huron,  whpfe 
trih 'is  uplifted  to  deftroy  her.  -He  immediately  fires  , at  and 


’  *  He  afliime*  the  tone  of.a  fair  aqd  liberal  critic. 
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386  Tht  AmrUan  Indian }  cr,  Virtun  of  Saturi» 

‘^kills  the  Huroriy  thus  delivering  this  ca{>trve^  Azaicfa^^^  She,  har. 

tng  never  till  now  feen  an  European,  nor  heard  the  rroort  of  a 
s  piAoi^  addrefTes  her  ddtyerer  as  a  god  Vhey  in  return  ror  her  de. 

I'v'MveMnce,  \afks  the  reward  of  ^  love is- reiitfedp  hut^  tkllowt 

'v^fdhis  to  condwSt  him  to  her  home,-  where  he  is  introduocd  to 
her  'hulband  Ouabi,  who  firomifes^to  chertfh  and  det'ead  him 
as  a  brother.  Celario  follows  Ouabi  to  the  war,  and,  on  be. 
.stag  wounded  in  b'attle,  is. carried  baclctothehfofpitabk>re(id«nce 
wof  thei  diief,  taadn&abmitted'-  to  thei  car«.of<,thiecbeaudfbt 

r<<As&kia.  bivibi  I  L;ii;  ieoJii-fl  rllod  lo  alatiiq  i>.ri  trdJ  rioum 

V  :-A  mutual  paffioo  is  enkindled.'i  Cektrsoattenipts  toperfuadt 
.]  A&akia  to  be  hiithleA  to  her  hufbaiid ;  bur  Aie,  without  dt^ifinv 
.  Jber' love  .for  d)e^(£uropcan,  nobl^  rejhdsotns  ^bafs  ptopohl, 
3.,  Aibalhed  and  overwhelmed)  by  die  purity,  of  favage  virtur^i  €«.< 
s.laiio  forms  a  reldution  of  Iquittingr  bis  afjdum)  bUt  Oiidbi  r. 
«tfuming,  employs  htmfdf, aat  .the  folkitatibn  of  hisiifoitfafut 
3  Aaaloa,  to  foothjthe  ^guHh  of  his.ihindj  and  todivort  him 
£  firom  bis  intention.  ^Having  fecured  to  his  wife  the  fodety'of 
Celario,  Oudbi  again  goes  out  to  battle,  and  is  .wounded  sni 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Hurons.  Tidings  being  brought  of^  this 
•  difaftrous  event',  by  a  bleeding  fo'gitive,'  Celario  haitens  to  re- 
^^^veoge:.the  fuppofed  death  of  the  chief.  \;,Aeoompanied  by.a  bstid 
y^Gant  Illinois,  be  attacks  and  defeats  the;  enemy^  and  dif- 
'^  covers  Ouabi  Airrounded.  by  .foe  Hurons,  who  wdre.\employei 
^^  in  tprturing  him ;  while  ^be,  ^defying  his  torihentors,  .^was  fing* 
ing  foe '  death  fong.  Celarip  deliversshis  dulkytfriend,' dtefl'es 
his  wounds',  and  condudls  him  to  his  Celling,  and  to  his 
.Ouabi,  overwhelmed  with.  admimtioiitat  foh,yaioar 
^^.  Gdario,;  and, penetrat^^ with  gratitude, for^foe  ddivendtee 
^.y^nu^  both  bis, wife  and  himfeif  b^  experienced  atohisihands, 
the  paffion.,wbicb  he,knew^CduFio  had  ieanceikednftr 
Azakia,  by  refigning  her  to  himj  while  .hu  hbhfdf  We^  itbe 
youthful  Zifma,  who  had  long,  in  fecret,  indulged  a  paffion  for 
Orxihh -  -  -  - - 
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.ov»rhJt;^pl^,  urd  fo1nlt?,^Vs'^ttcrVdj^^  thdclbi^^l^  tb« 
theatre.  The  ftory  is  told  in  eafy^  Hinaffeded  language,  and  i> 
we  doubt  no^,  ^9  the  .ci^«^,a;^d  iMBner^i 

aWheW,  ,foe  je- 
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,  lo  no''i3i  ^mIj  b-.i  'f'  To  ii  -  i,  ii,  '  ni.  •■  •■':  ,  ;  r3/3n  ^ni 

jn  Effay  cn  the,  reigning  Elies  ond^FeiM^  »/ 
^j,^[Jdanisind,  asui  the  Canjes  of  Notional  Danger  and  CoUndky’, 
i^  -didnced  from  Hifterieal  Evidence.  <  By  Thomas  Car^iher» 
iniri  PP*  33-  'Svo.  IS.  Alien  and.  Weft#  London,  I'/QKi' 
jrf  no  b.i*;  .v  n:  -ni'-  ot  idiiu*  /  »•>■  ..i<..t  -  ?f 

,  ilijA A.  Carpenter,,  by  (dain  and  obvious  obfervation  and  Ma- 
^lirT-r-  foniog/tfliews,  in  a  clear.-and  convincing  manner,  Isow 
much  the  happinefs  of  both  ftates  and  individuals  depends'  on . 
l  adee  ftnfe.and  exercilerof  religion '  and.  moral  duty,  it  is  of 
importance  tio  remark  verbal  faulty  l  and  the  incorrect- 
.lAe^'Cf  printers  or  editors,  (than  thatqit  may  be  proper  for  book. 
.j^llefstD  coounit  manufcriptS'into  the  hands  of<perft>ns  who  are 
.acquainted- not '.only- with  particular  languages,  but  with  the 
[ptiheiples  of  uni'vcrfd  or  philofophical  grammar,  in  which* the 
gteater'part  of  that Twarm  of  writers,  that  almoft-darken-the 
llitemy  horizotv  are  miferably.  deficient.  Vide  p.  26  of  this 
bellsy.inp.  ebyd.  6*^^p.i3a, '  ■'  *■ '  *  ^ 

*id?  lo  Jdxjuoid  jiniart  ;>5;iiLi  j  ?.!'•••./'>  .  .  •  'i  •’-'■HU 

-3101  zno  -r.. •  V"  ' 

i  Ail'.yXIX.  '  './/  Narrative'  of  the  infulfs  ejfered  to  the  Ktngy'on 
•libWr'  Way  to  and  froht  '\he  Houfe  ‘of  Lords,  '  on,  Thurfday  Ibfl. 
to^^Hahkh  is  fuiyoined  the^ Proeeedtngs'  tn  ' hcth'^Hiu/es  ofPdrva- 
the  Addrefs’'- of  Congratulation  to  his  Me^ejlyp^  Bf  an 

^^Byeshtirsefs.  pp- 32*  8vof  Owen.  London,^  rygej  o”- 

tid  ot  bna  wb  1  '  <  ..  )  -  1  -x  O  '  eid 

.rabill'8  narrative  is- accurate; ’arw’ temperate.  Ae 
»iiKi  wrbceedings  in  parlianrfent;'  relative -to  its  'fubjed,^  df'ntbft 
.hflfiOThiticet  the  Edition  and  Coriventibn  Bill,-  it  is  ■'not  bk- 


Art.  XX.  Some  Remarhs  on  the  apparent  Circumjlances  of  the 
War  in  .the.  Fourth  Wfek  of  OSober ..IJQS-  PP-  b?..  -.8vo. 


bns  Anfisa  n.  bloi  3i  <-.o.n 

Tr^fe’ati^or  bf  tHIs^  phtol^ey  re«ef5  fhe  n^effity  of  cois- 
^xifniKti^  the  b&tr;HiS’  j^ea(  cpnfidende  in  bur  finking 

fund  eftablilhedW  lySb,  Coiiiiiidttiiaf  tefoufces,  and  the  de. 
predation  of  French  afligtiats. 


Amp*' 


w 


Of  Conic  Adventures  jo/  Satan  and  Piter  Pindar^ 

Ah !  then  all-con ftant  as  the  dove* 
od^l  figh’d*  as  floi^pic  Ihepherds  do;^  ^  »  v/ 

^Twas  Daphne  taught  me  firll  to  love,  '  % 

firll  taught  me  how, to  woo.  ,  . 

*H(»v  could  a  form  that  charm’d  the  fights  ,  J  iV 
poi  .o  That  blulh'Of  morn  on  ncw-fall’n  fnow  ;  .  % 

'  How  could  thofe  eyes  fo  lovely  bright,  r  •  f  »  h 
•nioH  Demand  in  vain  alfaithful  vowl,  'ir  >li  ^  jj  » 

Why  did  cold  av’rice  chill  my  heart. 

And  rob  me  of  my  Daphne’s  charms  i 
How  couldT  milcr’s  part,  jJ^rruini  ^ 

'Ahd  ^court  a^monller  to  my  arms  ^d  to  oo  ri  li 
m  cW3ivo>I  -ilt),  J  .  T  •  -  ,owj  -  -v;:y  ■  . 

-31  3mA  widow  fo^-»ienfeIefs  elf- ^  , . 

!I.w-bounMarrella->van4ejj4  to  my, 

,  j.  I  WOO  d  her  for  her  hoarded  pelf,  ,  ,  ^ 

\  ,  And  Daphne  Was  awhile  forgot.  ^ 

iOn  ^1  on  <!oiiii»p  „  »•  '  )  DEo  r'»  *4’  *  >  -  *»♦  . 

,ogb^^h' The  lovely  maid,  with  decent  pride,  •*  , 

.vr3 ;  aa  Spurn’d  from  her  heart  a  faithlefs  Twain ; '  .  j 

Became  another  (hepherd’s  bride, 

- And  left  me  lonely  on  the  plain.  - - •• 

And  Jhe^  with  form  devoid  of  grace,  3  ^  VI  i  1 X ; 
;A  Whole  wealth  had  .lur'd  my  ^wiav’ring  mindii 

.qqWhUe  frowns  arrayed  her  low’ring  face,v,4v^^\i>\ 

Repulfive  ^oke  in  terms  unkinil.*^f,^^  2i 

*Twas  then  I  felt  misfortune’s  dart, 
lOvohoooDiffiife  its  venom  through  my  breaft;.  doJ*: 

-l3oq  Still  Daphne’s  form  poffcfs’d. my  heart,.-  -<^^0  11011 
3fir  \\l  ,  Audirobbjd  my  wounded.foul  of  .fell,  mo  >o(l  hic 

.lonnol  then  affliftioh's  heavy  hand ^ 

OlJfli  81  mv  head  a  load  ofUvoet  *}o  noitwol 


O' 

fi  od 


Sudden 


'5> 


39^^  Cornu 'Advintiir if  (fSdtan  and  Ptttr  PUdari 

_^ddcn  uprofc  with  afpeft  grave,  o  rYrx*\w> 

Appalbng  all  my  foul  with  -IHXX  .T<i 

Ttlic  genius  of  the  weilern  wave,  V 

•  Peter/  aj*d  he,  ^  what  feek^ft  thou  here?^  . 

•  When  youthful  innocence  is  loft, 

Jno.  *  Ihcphcrd'i  life  can  charm  no  more: 

•  Brc  thou  by  adverfe  ftonns  att  toft,  *  I 

.  ‘  Take  thefei'and  duit  thy  nativc^4prc\^ 

Then  drawing  from  thSe  hrinjr  waye^iv  bna  '(fciurfi.  ^ 

io  A  taUiman  unebath  to  view  Tk^og  svef  ^^Ino  bsm  icl  ac 
owri.^A  wndVoos  wig/;and  gtMed'cane,  i  ,T^r^:n  rjB^q  norumo:. 
; '  The  finkbg  phantom  erfd^  ?  Adieu/  rri'.:  Ji:r!j  aonil  oibv! 

The  caxon  fnug  adorn’d  my  c^eek 


me  caaon  inug^uorn  u  wy  , 

The  canc  doaori^l  grac’d  my  handj  ^ 
y^ithlpok  profound,  meek,  ^..J} 

I  ftrutted  gravely  through  die  land,  ^ 

My  patients  fppnd,.  you  know  full  wcIIj  ^ 

In  w»  or  m  a  deadly  foe;  j  ^  ^  r 

fTwas  bDe'<^but  which  ^  | 

Difpatch’d  ’em  to  the  lhades  below. ^ 

Once  more  I  /ought  the  Cpnilh  plaln,^'^  t>rtT 

And  in  the  foaming  bilibwMhreW  ^  -^<£1  jH 

Diploma,  wig,  and  ^dedxane,^  r  bnt\ 

.liW  ojWkich  van^:dfw^tIy,from 

:  /bhfieVi*  not  without^fiatniony'land'  p«ettcid.‘ftncyV 
i^pYi^  W  are'  at’ a  loft  to‘ct)nceiTc  traat  pTpafi^-the'Efevfl. 
cpui*taiV  in^ttrlng.vcrfe's  In  pratfe  of  *  infl9tj^ce/'’‘lt  !^^-- 
ther  td'be  nrharkedy  thslt  there  was  n'ot'ihe  leaft  -prpphti^y  Hf' 
out  Petw  Pindhr  as  poec>laareat  to  the  Pe^il.  '  Peter' 
Pindar  is  not  an  immoral  writer**  (  Hi0.  ferHhnent4F,'^hvs  Ifce^^,- 
are  all  on 'the  ilde  .of  virtue.  He.i.s  indignant  at  vice,  he  laughs 
at  folly  i  but  there  is  not  a  man  who  feels  with  more  fenl'i- 
h9>ty>  OS  defciibea  widv  tisore  ^thettc^^ckrapfs,  tlie’v  Relifate 
emotions  of'honoLr,*ipye»^  and  ^ial  affiaSion.  t  John  Wjllies 
would  have  been  a  better  poet-laureat  for  Satan.— There  are 
fomh  ftrqkes  in  thefe.epUltesv  amidftTaogFc^tnded  of  -^itFand 
ecmife  ftuff,  that-  may  pleafe  a  mind  thkt  id  sottl^ufted  at  thfc 
vulgar  and  hukneyed  inadunery  «f  Devil,  lo  ^galbo  adi  h 
•b;ttbni  >ih  'riiulsl^  s  grL'moaW  sabi  ori?  bsnisJia^ 

yiq^sb  86W  brum  2irt  iRrf*  ^voiq  ,ni»tnlgj£fl  s  bne  loiblolt  js  ?•:  nJou 


'’ywdtpr 


Art.  3rXUI<  Tbt  SympatJjy  ^ef  .Pnj^s'.  JddreJJid  %^Tbtmas 
Fyfche  PaltfUTy  Port  Jackfm,^  To  watch  are  addedy  Odes  vfltten 
/a'1792.  By  Jk  T>  Rtttt. :  pp.  518.  4toi  is.  6d.  Ri'dgwRy* 
Londpn,  1795. 


These  poems, "in  refped  of  verfification,  plan,  and  fenti- 
ment,  are  by^  09  means  above,  but  rather  below'  me¬ 
diocrity.  Yet  the  author  ’does  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  deficient 
io  natural  power  and  vigour  of  ..mind,;  aSoin  tafte,  wbi^  is  to 
be  formed  only  by  a  good  education,  '  Amidft  a  great .  deal  of 
commonfplace  matter,  ruddy  eaq)refltfd,  Wet  find  here  and  there 

fgine  lines  that  comniand  «ur  approbation,  iu  For  example ; 

» 

•  Amidft  the  Uwn-rcAM‘craftfin6o  Dorhaki'ftandt^ 

And  calls  to  order, ^  with  uplifted' hands;  - 
When  the  rafh  mihion  urg^d^  with  impions  hail^  ' 

The  dread  rcfolve  that  Ij^s  our  cities  wafte»  •  •  '  ^ 

That  drags  the  hulbaud  from  the  wife’s  embrace^ 

Pr  dooms  to  vice  and  want  his  Orphan  race;  ” ^ 

Of  guiltlefs  millions  founds  the  mortal  knell^  *■ 

And  lures  to  earth  the  direft  fiends  of  hell 

Then  loiter’d  on  preferment's  couch  of  eaft,  ^ 

The  meek  apoftle  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  I  .  ^ 

He  faw  the  potent  q^fteriiirno4f.  v^  ’  :  ,  , 

And  ‘  obedUnce^  to  his 

The  odes  mentipnSl  in  die  title-page' a'r^'^An  to  Wil- 
jua^,§ljpith,'oa  his  .Oppqfition  to  the' Slave  .Trade-— .An  Qde^ 
tbj^^Qiyerfary  of  the  Britiili  Revdution— An  Ode.'tp’jTTibm^ 
ion' his  Defence  of  Thorny  Paine,  and.the  Freed<^J>r 
%  f^^rr:rOpr,aud>oi’.  is  R  wvin,  ft'e.hd  te/iberty'^dj  Hu- 
ga$4tj.  jt opt  levery^  ^t  .that^WQuld'cKwfe  a  jpa^fpo  of 

Imooi  ni  us  jo.-, 

3ri  jTEn.ibf.i  >  ^  , 

-ilnal  aioin  .  Jiw  otiw  nsm  s  Joi  ft  auHl  tud  •  vllot  it 

kMii^^XW.ilr^ie  Life  if  >General  DumourUzi\j%  Vols.  ,8tfQ« 
2mbb^'4^1pageB  dfdd-  ^  b  jiohoiQn.  ,1  ^odoo, 

3is  eiart '. — .nsifid  loi  Js'jiuti.ijoq  isijjc  t,  r  ad  5vsri  bluow 

t'HiESE  memoirs  coB^n  an  ample' fund -of  hiftoncal'iidQrf^ 

^  tamibn,  aoKbperfonat  anecdotCii'sThe  author  wasieducaf^ 
at  the  college  of  wLeaAi7e!(»rs»4*-is^Bads,babd  early  in  li^^tln' 
tertained  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Jefuit:  his  intrigues,  indeed, 
both  as  a  foldier  and  a  ftatefman,  prove  that  his  mind  was  deeply 


»tr,\ 
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ioibu^d 


39^  The  Life  if  Ofneral  Duifuiurte%} 

imbued  with  the  principles  of  Loyola.  After  fighting  for 
berty  in  Poland,  and  againft  it  in  Corfica,  he  returned  to  France, 
was  imprifoneVl  in  the  Baftile,  liberated, 'and  foon  after  appointed 
governor  of  Cherbourg.  With  him  originated  the  fcheme  of 
forming  a  grand  naval  arfenal  and  port  in  the  channel;  as  alfoa 
plan  for  invading  England,  and  re- annexing  Guernfey  and  Jer, 
ley  to  the'dominions  of  Louis  XVI.  q 

The  following  preface  to  the  Englifli  edition  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  work,  and  at  the  fame  time  affords  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the 
tranflator’s  ftylc :  •  ^  5il 

•  ^  Whether  the  fubjci^or  the  anther  of  the  prefen.t  vol nines  ^ 
confidered,^  they  will  donbtlefe  be  deettied  worthy  of  attention^  They 
contain  fome  intereftlng  particulars  relative  to  the  late  revolution  in 
Sweden,  which  degraded  that  country  from  a  limited  to  an  arbitrary 
monarchy;  and  a  former  attempt  of  the  Poles,  on  the  firft  partition 
of  their  territories,  to  vindicate  their  natipnal  independence:  uo 
gwat  events,  in, both  of  which,  ala^!  deQ>qtifm  proved  finally 
triumphant.  ^  ^  #  c. 

But  the  moft  valuable  part  of  thb  work  will  be  found  to.  confift 
:ip  the  detailed  aepount  of  atrevolutiQn,<that  has  laid  aiide  the  reign- 
dynufty  of  Frauce»  eredled  democracy  qn  the  ruins  of  monarchy, 
t^n^ed  the  iaft  of  jhe  Capets,  and  bids  fair  to* change  the  face  of 

fu  i>:i  H  tv  ■'  ?  r  ■  iii  i  n< 

^  wUtary  man  ,  will  here  .become  acquaipted  aaH.lhe  re* 

Tources  of  liis“jart;  the:  hiftopan.  will,  difcQver  fafU,  the  politician 
itiarnm's,  the  Itatefman  leiTohs,  in  almoft  every  page;  for  although 
Dumouriez  ^  equ^ly  obnoxious  to  the  royalifts  whom  Kb  has  con¬ 
quered,'  and  the  republicans  whom  he'  is'  faid  to  have  betrayed, , yet' 
liekhe^  of  thetn  'ean  deny  that  he  pofleffes  extraordinary  abilltieSi 
henymr  much  they  may  be  inclined' to  Ipmeht  their  perverfion.* 

'  •‘uiijhlym  ^^1 

^AftWj  diftiDguifhipg^.himfelf  "  by  his  .  military  proweff  lin 
Champagne^  atad  his  vidories  ih  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,' now 
termed  .Belgium,  the  hero  of  Jemappe,*  driven  from  England, 
qind/ahnoft  every  fiate  on  the  continent,  has  at  length  found  ^ 
afylum  at  Altona*  *  He  now  profiles  faimfetf  a  declared  enmy 
49ivdc>>^facy,  'frendimen|)  according  lo -his  own ‘avowal^  he-t 
ing  deftitute  of  the  neceflaryivirtuea;  /and  itis  hisiopinion;  that 
fk  limited  mc^reby  done  can  fave  ili^ortiuiate^  difunited^ 
devoted' COuntryf> mil  b  idi  •  rt*9rrrii  i 

.  ‘  -^rl  1  fl;i  v 

♦  "  dlwn  •  ir  r'*  jv>inr(:jo  isulu  ?.:i  rtf'  v 

?oi  /-I  xi.jY  ;^ivri  noffii,({  Us  nl*  .no-Juldthb  ii  .''t  ? 

hnx  vl.lliifi  ^ondet  ‘>r5  1  lutlij:  en  . :  * 

,  fff  If ’  -.jiii*  V zi .j wii. J  nooi  aoiiiO^ 

.  icronq  r.i  i  ,oiU3^a  ^Elided  i^o  I 
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Iror  JSQVtLMtstLR  x-jQu  ‘ 

udIh  rij  ' ‘  •  • 

<^ff}  *)('  n^  '  ’*'  i'  1  ^  cb‘i:ii  -  i  v:i:  ';= 

PRANCE, 

nnlJE  CoNSTiTUT^pN  cf^3 France, ^,laft  framed,  is  accepted, 
ftability,,i$  yiet  tp  be  provcdibuThis  will  depend  on  its 
^ftfonance  or  dilTonance  with  .  i  t  '  ^ 

.  i.i#  •  -  'I  S- fnOTi  V'm  .  ;  / 

;iOi3in5l?|.  .  '  ■  ■  ..PUBLIC  OPINION 

There  is  a  diftiiii^ion  between  public  opioion  and  popular/o|H- 
ftibn.  Public  opinion  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  fentiments  of  men 
are  either  fages  or  philofophers,  or  thought  tobefo,Hwho, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  form  the  fentiments  of  the  iirft  orders,  and 
all  that  are  moft  refpe£)ed  in  a  nation  ^  from  whence  they'  ramify 
thoougbout  the  great  mafs  of  the  people.  In  politics^  as 
ligion,  in  medicine,  in  philofophy,  in  drefs,  manners,  an^bthi^ 
drcumftances  of  life,  opinion  defeends  from  the  high  to  thW  low  a 
dte  heird  of  mankind  being  niuch‘  more  diftinguilhed  by  Cpnn- 
imitation,  than  by  the  power^of  reafort. 

•  r^ular*  opinion  is  the  production  of  vulgar  prejudice 
l^pni^  called  rhto  exertion  by' particular  circuiuftance%i  apd 
artiidly  inflamed,  managed,  and  direiiSed,  by  fanatical,  oridefvgn^ 
ing  and.  ambitious  leaders;  who  foon-perfuade  the  multitude 
botbltbat  they  have  reafan  on  their  fide,  and  that  all  theUruly 
grBatRndigo^^part  of  mankindi  think  as  they  do.r^  Under  the 
kaS&on  o£  this,  under  the  aufpices  and  guidance* of  ithis  fuppoted 
geimsand  reprefentative,  of  buman  nature  and  heaveli  itfdy|'^io 
wUob  they!  quickly!  traiisferJthe  homage  they  were  wont  to 
toi  ptdilic  opinion^  they  tranfpori^  to  tbe  moft  deplorabfe 

kteths  of  blinid  ahdiprecipitate  palfiohi3D3ii 

tbjmblic  optoiondsflow  in  its^growth,  ibut  durable  in  its  e^ff- 
ence.  Though  overpowered  for  a  time,  it  fprings  tip  again 
with  elaftic  force.  The  ftorm  blown  over,  the  fun  (bines  forth 
with  his  ufual  luftre.  ^  Popular  opinion,  fudden  in  its  growth,  is 
fudden  in  its  diifolutlon.  In  all  paflion  there  is  fomething  rotten 
and  deceitful.  The  fabric,  haftily  conftrufted  of  green  and  un- 
feafoned  wood,  comes  foon  to  decay  and  ruin.  The  fentiments 
of  nature,  and  old  habits,  a  fecond  nature,  return.  In  proof  of 
^l  this,  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  to  all  popular  infurre£lions,  all 

popular 


Natimal 


pcpdilar^^revolutioas  of  f^veronicnjc,  and  evra  all  thofeftqiaiii. 
ih^idiy^s  of  individuals  that  are  taken,  under->the  ihduencer^f 
.c;(it<t^«agant  hope  or  fear,  exaltatiooi'or  depreAoniof  ^rits,ror* 
»i.]i:-other  pai&on..  The  revolt,  in  the  timet  of  :fCroin«eIL' 
waatlm.rcfult  .or  popular,  the  revolution  in  i68fl  that  of  public 
pptnioo.  ’  The  former  was  the  effe^t'iof  low ;  hypocrify  and  fai'^ 
nattcMirw;  the  latter  that  of  a  rntnlyfreedam,  apd.a  juiiifenib  of  i 
^  tfigpity  and  the  rights  of  human  nature.'x  m  .  on  >:!  riourno 
.It  has  been  alTertedf '  that  a  fenfe  of  tb«  abnfea  of.moharchyin 
France  was  Ip  gener^  and.the  newv  dodribes  ofcfpoliucahphi« 
lofophv  fo  prevalent,  that  the  rcyolutiomi.mhyfibe  .fttrly  CQt^a 
hdma  at  the  legTcimatc  ’Qfisprti^^of'^obiic'bpbionir^ert, 
ihit  the  French  .nation^  dpopoktos, ''{Irofperoutij  ijindo'iiappy,?! 
proved,  that- their  .goveuiment  ^wab  bnt^arbitrary  that^tniti 
elie&  was. what  was  naturally,  to  be:  expe6h2d  from-’shei'Jvarious 
checks  that  retrained  the  fovercign  poweci  whftew  dt  die  fame  ^ 

|iste,'it  pefie&d  fii£cient.-aathority  !|oqpurfue,'  tfo  tts'cssiernai-) 
ami  ioKrnal  ^govsritnieat,  itrith  due  iprompciftude -and:  peiftal 
yerancp,  whatever  meafums  ieemed  the  bell^adapmd  to  4ieiwelwll 
Ims  and  grandpur  of  a.  iuuDerop$,Miydy,-aiid  in^touSipeople: 
aodsfiithar,  that. this  monarchy  was  daily.  0d%i^uig,.'ibyiaii 
<|(Mcfciplt>grsBy  to.  higher  and  higher  dcgmes  pf-ioildaef^TiURS 
maoit]^!  and'juiftice.^  ''^'heyt who  maintain  this  iafliopinidn^  idpaq 
poal  'to'itba  a^al  eonditipir  of  dtt'F-neach  nation  Iiefors^oaMd  ati 
thdcainmeneeaient  lof,  itbe  revolution,!  and  aUb  to  the  French li 
bSkwy  it  which  proves  ^  that  dm  kings  ^  France  did-aot,' .onite:! 
'whbk^>aiid  sould-noc  govern  others ife^thah  accpodingitotoftafs 
hliAtea  iifiages  and  laws  (land  alio,  thati  to>tbe'«cN|rfiB'iof  ifouir~I 
teefchtaBdrw-  jt^turs,  t'venty  different  revolutions‘i«t.'Fianoci,')oB  f 
att  'Whieb  the' objed.was-maae:  reform,.  Had  atlunfi-tbenittisviM-to 
R^fd  In  -aiiaetarn  to  wba  ancient  Corip  of  qgovernmhnt,' a'ThP- 
wU«o(!Mosqfdci4bc  .ravol4ii3too,(mid  the-probabiliiy  of'  its-povRut-  s 
RenAyyiappeni  iikewife  to  the-conditipaiinf  ahM^Faetuih  peopioi) 
Wn^  the  rsuohtciaa,  ’  iducJbistparticiilariy  that  jhfudse 
they  deiiciibe  •aimaiisefccchpdi 'aadihopdefe.il and  liiitdwifepiisi:) 
vdbias  the  ‘otheripartypto  tb&Fisnch  biftory  and  R^ernitteHt‘f >- 
inriithtcb  they 'find  many  afit  ofitynanpy-  and  opptieffibn.  huAs^lltr  ' 
thennahiel&i and  (jclergy,iviKbodo:  generdoimcfecreii-ananaroby,  ^ 
tlMiy:.will  oQt  allow  dumy  being  ymvikgedipi<devs,,‘-<o'be'lintparv  ’ 
tiai  h^^Ators  or  judges.  And,  for  the  twenty ;f«taHas,’froia‘- 
revdutionary  principles  tapapn^phyu they  remark  a  mighty 
difiercnce  between  the  men,  the  principle^  and  the  view$,^of 
foraBrtiiAes,->  attd  thole  of  the  preibnU-^n^t  ^  sb'-  unlrlil  e.*)!  t!.‘ 
.Kmcv  which  of  ahefe  parties  n'.iir-thit>«ialit^  and  which  in^the'^ 
wrong,  we  pretend  not  to  detecmihiii'j’Qti  this  point  alone'we 
hare  a  dpgree  of  opafidciices  if  the  <ceivblutihn'^of  France  is 


acKOiiU^  Mike  |>ufaltc«piiuon:(af <  the  French  «ation)^  ie-aviUlhaDq 


penneosnt  ti.if  woity ;  ukI  that-  >  public  i  opinion  has  'been  ifurpriiedrl » 
ao^huvned  along,  jaa  fbmetinies  happens^  like  the  charicceevib|y..* 
biaiboi^,.  then  it  may  act  be  hmg  before  we  fee,*  in  Fraoc^u. 
tlM  twenty- hrft  netih*n  to  mimarcby-oa  oMnarchy,  we  hopc  aBd>A- 
heliev’A-tit’t  arbitrary, V but  limited and  in  which  the  frieodsiaojo 
fhfr  eoaftitution  of  1789,^2  party  diftinguiflied  and  adorned  bvn 
fo  much  honour,  moderation,  and  enlightened  patriotifmy  1 
liftiupitfaek 'beads  and-.  flaanih,)iand  be*  as  hi^ly  revered,  as 
they  artuDow,  both  ab  their  oarn  home  apd  abroad,  diame^ly 
neglcfted  and  abandoned.;: jIov  .  rf.  j.  rr  •  -  .  -*•  -  u 

In'.tbeimeanqtimeV'theitwo  chamberb:ndiich  conftitute  tfao  • 
legiQMureoof  I^ranee^lraljy  (arotmd  4he:  ncwconftitution,iand^it 
iiVithetmidll  of  continued  dangers  and  ^alarms,*' proceed  in->ther| 
cxsrcifc'of  their  fjini^tOna*  '^The  veAeli is i>now  launched,  andj!'^ 
evensSn  «a  :&oritii>’iieenis.'tOj  ride  proudly  under  the  pendant  of  o 
trhtmphant  reafon.  U;  Eifperience  alone  . will  Ibew  wbe'tbcr  it,  be  " 
fonhed.  for  defyuig  tbeifliock  of  confluEHng  ieleiqents,  aixi  to  r 
fl<4tivio.hqual  m^edy^ down  the  ftream  of  time.  ■  r')3r.&  ;9v 

tAstOtthe  prefent  ‘tbmp^BR  ofthe  people  of  France,' much  of  l 
their, dnd^i^m  for  war,  and  foreign  conqueft,..leeins  to  hates 
evaporated 4^ but  though  the  fyftem.of  TBRttoia^Mbecfttibk^p 
pto^ted  by.the.  nation  and  legiflabire.( whatever: .jtriay.  b^’itheu 
ioBiiDataop  of.  the  executive  government),  there  isia  neeeffity  oCq 
laying. reoou rfe  ag^. to  requiiitions.^jdt  js  noi-.veryilongtocwlt 
thiriFKinoh  Affinnbly,ieveti  with,  the  kdiemnity  andilaiidb'qnoCt^ 
PViCkth,  rfoQiuiced  all  deligns  and  deftre  of  foreiga  coaqjMfti' 


PVPHifl,  rfooatncea  ap  oeugns  ana  oBifre  oc  roreiga  coBqiM«;vf 
It-willi  by  .happy  for  .them  if  ^they  return  to  the  fpinit  of 
jur«tioo,i  wbeiibernhroma  convi^od  of  its  pqlkieal  expedmhcyy  t 
or.fimBi  that  ialitude  and  Ripiration  .a6sr^.nBpbfit  which  isitPonf^ 
tcthifbeed  totberburthens.and  horrors  of  war.  ilt  istbe  nadirei: 
and  .the, fate' of  n>6ft  contefta,'  that,.akbough.matuanprowDc»<  x 
tioA^^axy  n^ulttplied'by  the  progrefs  andttbe  ..events  of  war,' yet  ^ 
thpipftffiane,  atid  &nfe  of.-refeatment^'rarc  bhihted  by  the  bpft  1 
ofitiq^t^ilvboth  iporties'^.experiencing^  fio  the  iviciffituaes  of  .Yor«^ ' 
ti^sthe  oncertata  ilTuei^.battlds,  as  well  as  the  prefent  hard>v 
lhips>Ai)d  mi&riep;.of  "war,rbegiri:'to  fighf'for  peace yiaifd.tfaus''; 
tvarkiiwar  has  jtst)period.'i9. Such  iaoteadetKy>  to '  peace,-  bn  the 
I^^rFidince,  w3l  not;be  ledenedit'we  may  prefume,  by  the'' 
htedi^iy^'hKec^ipf' t  ,1-1  '  r..  ic.i 

lo  pwoiv  -■5.ii  bns  ’ifcp^ni-rq-  nj  ,i7')in  ‘’r!:  "osvv’j-c* 

on  the  Rhine.  The  French*.  Weakened  and.  expofed  -by)peiis«  t 
*wtipgiimo-'  Qarmany,  juft-  asithe  iSermam  under  the  Duke  of 
Biunfwick  were  by  penetrating -into -France,  were  iurpdfed^' 
^^ttd,  and  forcedite  repeat  wiofs  the -Rhine, , with  great  lols 


'  NdtioitaJ  Affdirim 

of  ftores,’  and 'great  flaughter  of  men,  and  fcizingbf  prifdners;- 
though  ihcyftill,  it  is  laid,  .with  . part  of  their  forces,  make  a 
i)pnd  at  two  pods,  Manheim  and  Duileldorf'}  .from  which, 
hojw^fir,  the. Auftrians,  recruited ^ in  numbers: and  military  ar. 
dovr,!vigDroul}y' prepare  to  drive  them.  The  fuccds  of  the 
Auftriaas  if  continued  to  the  total  expulilon  of  the  French  from 
ih^  right  banks  of  the, Rhine,  may  lead  tothe.  recovery  of  Hol^ 
landj  and  of  the.  Audrian  Netherlands  J  for  the  accomplifhment 
of.  which  object  an  Auihian  army  ihould  reduce  Maedricbt, 
and  %  Bridih  fleet  the  porjt  of  Oflend.  Iirthis  plan  .  ;  .  . 

'ijr*  i  ■  b/ic  .^lo  -ts 

»•  -  TH*.,icmo  or  PRUSSIA,.: 

ifvho  is  as  fickle'  in'  .hrs.politidi  as  thfelFfdhch:are  in  their  nS. 
tutt,  whofc  cohdudt  ih  nbt’to  'be'Cbijjefhifed  from,  any  laws.of 
flrudence  or  of  honour^  mi^t  perKaps'^e  ihduced  to  co-operate. 
He 'might  be  inclined,  biie  would  fuppole,  fo're-inftate  the 


Ui-id:  :-•?  the  HOLIANDERS,  a.  i.-.r 

irhb  feem  now' to  be  totally  incapable  of  maintaining  thefr  id' 
dependence  as  a  nation,  r 


though  they'  may  'ftill,  perhaps,' ‘retain 
^e  choice  of  a  mafler,  and  who  are  a  proof  that  no  natibh  can 
lo^  flourilh  merely  by  a/pirit  of  cont^erce,  we  fball  ftill  pay 
than  the  compliment,  of  taking  notice  of*  them j  en  pajptnti-  out 
bf'refj^  to  the  virtue^  of  their  ancpftx)rs.‘^  Like  the:  frogs  in 
the  fablb,  they  have  ihvite'd,  with' great  importunity,  the  pro* 
te^ioh  and  government  of  a  monfter  that  devours  them. 

"A  noble  fcramble,  if  a  counter-reVdlution  do  not  foon  take 
place  in  the  United  Provinces,  remains  to  the  great  maritime 
powers  for  the  Dutch  fettlenients  in'Aiherica  aw  Africa,  but, 
aboire  all,  for  thofe  in  the 
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particularly  in  Ceylon  and  Java*  Commerce  has  her  origin  ik 
agricultural  labour  (under  which  we  may  comprehend ‘fiftingl) 
in  the  firft  inftance,  and  in  manufaftures  in  the  fecond.  ■’  lrt*her 
progrefs  fhe  becomes  more  and  more  refined,  general, "*3 
ftract^  until,  at  laft,  Ihe  is  moved  from  her  primitive  and* fiirfeft 
bafe,  and  is  blown  and  loft  in  the  regions  of  infinite  fpace,* 
the  currents  and  winds  of  fpeculation.  The  Dutch  were  bri^ 
ginally,  and  in  the  moft  vigorous  times  of  the  republic,  fi(bef« 
men,  graziers,  and  manufacturers.  Their  commerce  was  at 
firft  fuftained  and  invigorated  by  the  works  of  their  hands,  and 
j^e  ponquefts  of ^the  fea.  Individual  induftry,  the  profits  of 
whicb>  though  flow  were  fare,  was  gradually  exchanged* for  (pe¬ 


culations  iatht  agiotage  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  and  in  tbq 
flock  pf  the  Eaft  India, Company,  who  at  firft:  divided  immen(^ 
profits  on  the  (hares,  and  at  laft,  when  thefe  were  diminifliec4 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  value,  which  was 
more  nominal  than  real,  they  divided,  as  a  profit,  from  '4  to  5 
per  cent,  annually,  out  of.  the  real  capital ;  a  conduCt  which 
laft  reduced  them  to  bankruptcy.  The  refinement,  and,^ifi 
may  fay  fo,  the  luxury  of  commerce,  enfeebled,  at  once,^tfe 
hand  of  induftry,  and  the  arm  of  war.  7^he  rich  trade  and  fo¬ 
reign  fettlements  of  the  Dutch,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  proved 
tbw  ^uin. — Thefe  things  are  a  warning  to'  ^  itooT 

bnt  '  Mq  tv-Tlirnotq  fin* 

/  GREAT  BRITAIK,  .  fh'tjqoh** 

vrti6,  at  the  fame  time,  on  a  comparative  view  of  her  owu  iftati^ 
iHMx  that  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  provinces^  finds  two 
moft. important  points  of  confolation.  t  j  ^ 

.  Firft,  Great  Britain  poflelTes  fuch  an  extent  of  foil,  a  very, 
great  proportion  of  which  is  ftilF  uncultivated,  though  highly 
capa^^CjOf  cultivation,  as  muft,  in  fpite  of  the,  negligence  or 
^f^idlt^^of  minifters,  provoke  labour  of  various  kinds,,  and 
a^ptain,  if  not  increafe,  a  hardy^race  of  men,  for  a  very  long 

Q,S«qi^ly,;.The.poffeflions  of  the ‘Dutch  in  the  Eaft  Indies' 
vejre.jiroteAed  from  invaflon,  either,  by  their  infular  iltuation^ 
Oi:^..Aa,.the  continent ,  of  India,  by  the  fmall  extent  of  their  fet- 
dements,  in  which  they,  fucceeded  to  the  Portug 
noj^themfelvesj  eii 
tioiufly  to  enlarge 


.  ^  ,  were 

freed  from  war,  and  loft  the  military  fpirit :  whereas  the  Britifli 
Eaft  In^ia  Company,  a  c!afs  or  rather  a  nation  of  armed  mer¬ 
chants,  extended  their  dominion,  by  force  of  arms,  almoft  into 
die  central  parts  of  Hindoftan  from  dilFrent  points  of  aggreftion ; 

from 
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ilroiif  &  great  army  has  b^n  faifed^  and  continiutUy  ex. 

C^dfed  in' dtmpaigns,  bdttlesj  and  (kirtntihes,  with  the  joative 
I  poitrei^  fometimesxonfinierated  among  themrelves,  a,^ 
tkhM'iHded  by  European  ^wers.  Thus,*  which  .is  a,  iuigulat 
^cittcitmftatic^-the  commercial  fpirit,of  Britain,' by  Iteepii^. on 
<  fo6c  a'  nuiiiCTous  and  well-trained  atihy  In  the  .Eaft,  kaef)S  up 

*  fiieimilitiiiy  fpirit-by  a  cohfhmt  demand  oC  r^uits  at.hoiQ(e,.i'uf. 

•  Wins  the  reputation  .oar  aritls  abroad,  and. fprnetimesy^as, in 
'the  beace  of  1783,  diddled  by  the"  cbmbretiehfive.  and  .vigorous 

mna  or  ^  r  i'  hne  zulq  B  3  ^  o)  eiKtjq 

aiuTA  .  HASTtKGS. 

_  1  A  a.*  *  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


■frbm'fhc'Britilh  Ic^llatute;**  ^vo  lIJi'W  sldiJrqmoD 

^  Ih  our  laft  l^iimoer  vfe  pronrifed  a  few.  nbfervations  oti 

jto^h'Houfes  of  Parliament.'  The'* general  ehirad_w,jC>^*that 
piece  ihews  how  much  the  author,^that  is|  tbe  ininiftcr,'  was  at 
•a  lofs  to  put  a  tolerable  face:.ots  afiairs.  The  King  of  Pruflia 
J^as  .fecedcr^  frotn,  the  aljl^qe  j  diej,other  G.ermansBatas  and 

the  Emperor  e3c,pcpted,  have  followed  bisqexagj^j 
has  feceded,,  and  purebafed  a  feparats  peace,  ^  ' 

portant  concellionS  to  "tbe  enetny.  Holland,  Liege,  Cologne, 
and  all  that  was  pofleffed  by  Aufffia  on  this  fide  the  Rhine,  by 
Q^fpwpyjciarp  .lakep-byiitheiErenoh'Lal  Yet 
nqohbphS].  his.j/<>r/.^^/an  .wttbB  thel  poftore'^^cf  ^‘oii¥>d3^3f„t^ 
ich  ^c'  oonudera  aSi.  improved,  He  iu  thankfo)-'  foirY  fmall 
inersi^.1  sflThis..  isHa  greater  proof  iof  >bi^  piety,  thah^hfS 
^tei^t  tp.  maintaioathe  eflabUib^i  religion  by  fire  and  (Word. 
Tbe^three  ^and  points  nof  latisfa<feioniare,  ‘iv  The  adiflance 
Etyen  by  Eudla  to.oppofe.  the  operations-of  the  Dutch’'  havy  m 
^  northern  feas..<.3,.rrhe.  preparations  fev  Ihe^eibibli^ment 


^d.ihc'reafe^of  our  power  liS'the  Weft  Indfes.  V  S.^'^The  fcarcity 
of  provifions  and_other  hardships  that  prevail  in  France. — As 


to  the  aid  of  Auftria,  t^t  would  not,  have |beep  Aece(rary,'.1f  we 


I.  *  It  b  worth  wUle  to  obfenre  faow  happily  afpirit  of  jtidke  con^ 
fplres  with  a  fpirit  of  general  improvementi.'  n '  pait«tf'  the  EaU 
India  officers  reafonabie  clunis.i  that  ,  they  may  be  allowed  to  ceKie 
home,  at  certain  periods,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  for  their  health, 
&c.  without  a  falpeofion  of  tbeir..pay.  .That  terai  will,^ia  fad,' be 
conliderably  lengthened,  if  a  y4an  for -a  regular  and  fpeedy  commu* 
mcatioo  between  Great  Briuin  and  India,  laid  down  by  one  of  their 
mva  number,  and  noticed  in  the  lad  Number  of  oar  Review, 
adopted  either  by  the  £«^  India  CoB^ntny,  orby  gov^trameat. 

-  6  ha<l 
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had  not  loft  the  United  Provinces,  by,.^taking  them  un|der,.«tir 
jjfdtevHottv®  It  was'premature  to  bean  of  our  W eft  India.arm#' 
time  and  the  elemehts  have  proved— bilt  if  it  h^  been, 
fhooM  jet  be,  ever  fp  fuccefsful,'  its  fuccefs  ought  be  o^r- 
'•^led'ib  the  account  of  1796^  in  the  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  nrtt 
fcffion  of  parliament,  not.  of  1795.  It  fhould  not  be  made  to  » 
■do  dutj  for  twm  years.— With  regard  to  the  drftrefl'es  ,pf_  the 
French  people :  God  knows,  the  great  and  the  boft,  that  is,;the 
labouring  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  are  as  much  stif* 
frefled  as  they  are.  So  that,  from  this  plain  equation,  there  .ap^ 
pears  to  be  a  plus  and  a  minui  that  deftroy  each  other  j  while 
an  immenfe  balance  remains  againft  ,us.'  1 

3rtJ  Yet  it  is  not  w  bfe  denied -that,  IHidef  all  our  lodes  and  daif^ 
Tger^-tbere  are  veryfeafible  argirmtfnts  for  carry! rig’ on  the  vmfi 
aadib9ne,c  »oo,  for  abandbning  it,  ort' alrttbft'any  teims  not  ii^ 
compatible  with  our  immediate  fafetj;  ori  which  fuhjer^  Wte 
fhaH  fairlyiftate  the  pits  and  con  in  ‘our  next; — We  have  only 
ferther  to  obferve  on  bis  Majefty’s  Speech,  that  it  (hews  a  ten- 
dency,  and  fometbing  that  mjght.  perhaps,  be  improved  by  tbd 
FrfeiKh  into  an  opening  for  peace. — The  ..  f.  -  ,.:1  -'.o  i, 

5£  2£Vv  .  r  i  ^ 

sihuiH  70  ^  »  OUTRAGES >•  *  ’ 

eomrftitfed'by  a  numerous  canaille  nn  the'  occafldn  ofibcjKing^ 
to  parliament,'  ha  ve  been  followed,  pnd,  as^fome .  fay,  icdp 
•teWdd  up^' wVh  IHHs  in  parliament,  for  prevemtns 

Vd 'I'.niriJ?  ’■  «‘>NvgnTioifscn  ,-;w  7r..lt  Us  bra 

^jt^.pepplc,  aavd  fedkion.  ‘  It  muft  he  aUoMred,  that  ffirrtlfteK 
pf,^beft,intentionst  on  fueb  an  occiftoh,  Way  be  #elf 


(hould  be  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  what  Ccni'rle  to 
|^hig<?pcu(fionS  Cend^  nlfare  or  lefs,  to  throvv  a Yfe 
^ndilBo  give  it  an  inclioatUm  to  bne  fide  rather  thrfti 
The  mimfter  cliofe,^  not  iinnaforallyj- what  he^tHoii^lit 
fide;  the  fafeft  forhis  p6v/er^*  HeWCdM 
IWwArcagtheBed  the  hands  of  ad mimft ration  ^by  drawing  jrtfe 
authority  fo jigbP about  tki  necks  of  the  feopk^  as^even^'tk 

•  *  -  -  --  .  ..  t  .  .  £^-.  ^  *.  •  vWuiri  .  .  . 


3v^lThe‘ cffeafnfiarttfarprboft  that  ibis  ■*inbb  ms  provided  for  the 
porpofe  of -ftfengthemng  the  cxecativt' power,  are  more  plaufible 
believe,. they  8ie^;eiieFaIly  fapp^ed  to  be.  Yet  we  do  not 
that  this  meb  w4s  the.work  of  the  miniffer,  any  more  than  that 
tilftpfimphlct  afcfibed  to  about royal  trunk  and  popnlar 

hnifiches  of  the  c^ftitucior4iwas  inftigated  by  friends  to  democracy, 
]ili!wpuld  rather  be  too  gttat  a  refineinerit  to  charge  the  follies  and 
bh^chrs  of  the  oppofite  parties  in  tlic  date  on  one  another.  Such  n 
coiiuft  wc  :Jd  refemble  the  afs-iaceiat  Kendal  fair,  in  Cumberland* 
itt  which  every  candidate  tinker  mounts  his  neighbour’s  afs,  and  the 
hft  that  reaches  the  goal  wins  the  prize,  ^ 

present 
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prevent  them  from  Jpeaking  their  minds^  in  an  audibl6  voicCi  an^ 
otherwife  than  in  oroken  accentf,  and  hoarfe  and  low  niurmurs< 
How  natural  it  is  for  the  love  of  power,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  different  dates  of  fociety,  to  purfue  its  objed  by 
the  fame  means  !  In  Ruffia,  if  a  ball. or  other  entertainment  be 
given  at  a  tavern,  or  public  room,  it^  muft  be  previoufly  an* 
nounced  to  the  police-mafter  of  the  quarter  of  the. city  where  the 
entertainment  is  to  be  given ;  and  he  difpatches,  at  the  hour  of 
meeting,  a  lieutenant  and  guard,  who  remain  in  the  room  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  of  meeting.  It  is  fuch  an  arrangement  as 
this  that  Mr.  .Pitt  meant  to  eftablifh.^ 

In  the  end  of  lyqa  and  part  of  1 793,  when  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  king  as  well  as  the  church  was  in  danger,  an  alarm  was 
founded,  and*  afTociations,  at  the  inftigation  of  miniftry,  were 
formed  in  every  pariih  for  their  defence.  *  Thofe  afTociations 
were>  by  fome,  deemed  fuperfluous,  and  perhaps  unconditu- 
tiooal ;  as  the  law  bad  already  provided  a  fufficient  force,  in  the 
pojfe  comitaiuiy  and  the  power  of  calfing  on  all  the  fubje£ts  of  the 
realm,  to  aid  the  magiftrate,  in  times  of  danger,"  in  the  execu¬ 
tion^  of  their  duty.  This  was  at  Icaft  a  popular,  though  an  art- 
fill  appeal— and  Mr.  Pitt  derived  great  perfonal  benefit  from  it. 
Why  has  he  fo  fuddenly  changed  his  ground  ?  He  cannot  have 
the-advantage  of  both  Reeveses  afTociations,  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  aft  now  under  confideration,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  ma^ 
jeftyV  perfon.  His  majefty’s  perfon  has  long  beeri.  fecure,  and 
we  tnift,  and  doubt  not,  but  it  will  long  be  fafe  in  the  affe<3ions 
of  his  people,  who  are  as  ready  to  give  efficacy  to  the  laws  for 
his  prote^on,  as  he  is  to  execute  them  for  theirs.  Can  it  be 
poQible  that  thofe  artful  men  dare  to  praftife.  on  his  majefty^s 
mind,  and*  to  make  ufe  of-needlefs  apprehenfion,  as  an  engine 
foi^  their  own  continuance  in  power?  How  dreadful  the  expe¬ 
dient,  to  ftate,  even  in  a  law,  the  people  as  fofpicious  and  hoftile 
to  the  king,  and  the  king  as  (ufpicious  and  hoftile  to  the  people? 
It  is  for  the  honour  of  .  . 


OPPOSITION, 


that,  at  (b  awful  a  crifis,  they  have  founded  an  alarm  with  fo 
much  ability  and  courage,  and  for  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
that  they  have  founded  it  with  fo  much  fuccefs. 


Cemmmntcations for  The  English  Review  are  re^fted  u 
be  Jeni  to  Murray  and  HmeLRY,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrect,  London; 
where  Suljlribers  tor  this  h/Lenthh/  Performance  are  refpefifuUj  defrU 
U give ^in  their  Rames% 
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